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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'T urs letters are genuine, 
they were written but recently, 
and the tranſaction therein men- 
tioned have happened but very 
lately. The names alone are al- 
' tered, but there i 18 nothing taken 
from the dignity of the perſon- 
ages, they are in reality of the 
ſame rank, as is here aſeribed to 


them. — The gentlemen under 
the names of Sir James Belmont 
and Francis Dalton, Eſquire, are 
very diſtinguiſhed members of the 
Britiſh Senate. The two princi- 


pal 


4 

pal Ladies are living ornaments of 
their ſex, and at preſent adorn 
the Court of St. James's. Cap- 
tain Taſſel till diſgraces the army, 
and moſt of the other characters 
are at this time in being. My 
friend, whoſe real name I veil 
under the fictitious one of Sir 
James Belmont, lent me the ma- 
nuſcript for my private peruſal. 
I thought the incidents ſurpriz- 
ing—many paſſages admirable— 
the diction nervous. Nature, in 
many of her intricacies, truly de- 
lineated, and the whole ſeries of 
| letters 


* 
letters pleaſing. I entreated him 
to make them public. He re- 
plied I might do as I thought pro- 
per with them—he reſigned them 
to me. I, accordingly, after juſt 
altering the names, introduce 
them to the public. 


THE EDITOR, 
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FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 
TO 
SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


Labdbu habit 

W rite you dream away wour 
time in the country, I ſaunter away 
mine in the metropolis: it is ama- 
Zing to me, that a man of your ſenſe 
and education can poſſibly exiſt in 
. * ſuch 


(ie? 
ſuch a ſameneſs of ſcene, when the 
varieties of this world in epitome can 
| ſcarce fill the circle of my amuſement, 
It is a queſtion, perhaps, worthy of 
your philoſophical inveſtigation, Why 
our ſouls ſhould be ſo congenial, ſince 
our tempers are ſo different, and how 
a. permanent friendſhip could be 
founded upon ſuch a diſparity of diſ- 
poſitions? but hold, - I'm growing too | 
ſerious; I've ſtarted the thought, you 
may run it down if you pleaſe, or let 


it eſcave. 


As, during abſence, our ideas, fre- 


quently ramble after thoſe we eſteem, 


I was 


1 
I was this morning employing my 


imagination about you.— 


Being, preciſely in the ſituation of 
thoſe lazy mortals, whoſe ſpirits are 
too much revived to permit them to 
ſleep, but are not ſufficiently active to 
prompt them to leave their beds. In 
| ſhort, I was enjoying what may not 
be improperly termed, the luxury of the 
pillow, when fancy thus bufied her- 
ſelf. HE 


She preſented you in a carelefs dreſs, 
ſeated under an old oak tree, which in 
times of yore, may, perhaps, have 
overſhadowed ſome venerable Druid 
B2 Mia 
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Plato on the immortality of the ſoul in 


your hand; your brows contracted to 


— 


a frown, by the intenſeneſs of your 
reading; but as Fancy is a bonne vi- 
vante, ſhe placed a bottle of wine 
upon a clump of wood near your 
right-hand, with a ſparkling glaſs of 
which you cleared every difficulty, 
and waſhed away all that appeared 
paradoxical in Monſieur Plato—the 
awful branches of the tree, protected 
you from the fierceneſs of the ſun- 
beams, and compelled the ſhining 
God of Day to keep his diſtance, 
while the gentle Zephyrs whiſtled 
round your head, and took no further 
notice of you than now and then diſ- 


compoſing 
2 


1 

compoſing a curl of your peruke. 
But to aſſiſt your meditations, juſt be- 
neath your feet the *pious Hen was 
clucking to her young brood, an the 
bold Cock, in a ſhrill tone, proclaim- 
ing his own merits, and glorying in 
his proweſs. At about three yards 
diſtance, the delightful proſpect of a 
pig- ſtye was unfolded to the view, 
where the ſow, in a thorough baſs, in- 
ſtructed her progeny in muſic, while 
her notes were harmoniouſly imitated 
by the pigs, ina /queaking treble; in a 
profile view, a number of ſheep were, 
with great ſignificancy, ſtaring at each 


other, while ſome of their compa- 


* Gays Fables. 
B 3 


nions 


TH 
nions were moſt wiſely employed in 
cropping the verdant herbage of the 
meadow. In a more diſtant ground, 


was ſeen 


The luſty Bull ranging throughout the field, 
And from the herd ſingling his female out, 
T'enjoy her, and abandon her at will.“ 


As Tom Otway ſays, and in ſpite of 
all that ſentimental Critics, may thro* 
falſe delicacy advance to drive theſe 
lines from the Theatre, I fay they are 
natural; what young fellow, in the 
ſpring-tide of life, and with liquid 
fire thrilling through every vein, but 
would wiſh to have the privilege of 
this happy animal? Is not the Grand 
e 


Wil 
T urk the Bull of Conſtantinopte ? 
The Seraglio is his field; he ranges 
through innumerable beauties, ſingles 
out his female, according to the pre- 


dominant whim, and then 
——* enjoys her, and abandons her at will,” 


I'll tell you what, Belmont, if ever I 
do change my religion, I'll turn Ma- 
hometan :—Y ou ſmile to hear a liber- . 
tine talk about religion; enjoy the 
thought; I'm glad to contribute to 
your pleaſantry at any rate, but I muſt 
inſiſt that Mabomet was an excellent 
Ubertine Prophet, and knew how to 
make a molt delicious paradiſe. And 
give me leave to ſay, that I myſelt 

B4 mould 
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ſhould make no deſpicable Baſhawo, 
within the confines of a Shih ans 


I have no news to tell you, but 
that there is to be a Maſquerade in 
the Hay-Market next week, at which 
your humble ſervant intends to make 
himſelf as ridiculous as his betters. 


Since my affair with Miſs | Dyſon, 
there is a diſagreeable yacancy upon 
my hands, which frequently renders 
me low ſpirited ; we certainly do not 
reliſh life, but when we feel Love. All 

common amuſements ſerve only the 
. purpoſes of diſſipation, but give no 
real pleaſure; me may entertain, but 


cannot 


Wo 


„ 
cannot enrapture; the Heart requires 
not only to be exhilerated by trifles, 
but to flutter with extacy. 


If Ariſtotle, and the reſt of the 
worthy ancients will permit, I ſhould - 
be happy to hear of your welfare by 
the return of the poſt. I mean what 
reſpects your mortal part, as for your 
immortal moiety, I know it reſides 

in private lodgings in the clouds; from 
whence it will hardly condeſcend to 
look down upon ſuch an inſignificant 


reptile, as 


FRANK DALTON. 
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LETTEX MN 


FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dear Franx, | Belmont Lodge. 


I SHOU?'D be infinitely pleas'd with 
your humour, if it ſavour'd leſs of li- 
bertiniſm; a ſentiment may be at once 
faſhionable and infamous. Wit may 
burniſh, but cannot excuſe folly, and 
time will bring on many bitter reflec- 
tions. 


a 


. 1 
tions of having acted wrong when we 
knew better. | 
You ſay, © I dream away my time 
in the country,” Why, Frank, life 
itſelf is nothing but a dream; there- 
fore all our attention ſhould tend to- 
make it as pleaſing a dream as poſlible ; 
then conſider the dream of a ſingle 
night as an emblem of the full. but 
fleeting dream of our exiſtence, And 
you may eaſily infer, that a ſerene - 
dream, where all is calm, eaſy, and 
quiet, is much more pleafing, and 
renders the dreamer by far more happy, 
than a ſtormy, wild, buſthng dreamy 
where the ſpirits are ever in a flutter, 
B 6 5 
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the mind in continual agitation, and 
the whole frame diſcompoſed. The 


ſerene dream is mine, the buſtling 


dream yours. Judge whoſe method 
of living is preferable, and which en- 


joys the greateſt ſhare of happineſs. 


Your queſtion, ce Why our ſouls 
«© ſhould be congenial, yer. our dif) po- 
« fitions different,“ requſbes no in- 
veſtigation, becauſe it is founded upon 
a wrong poſition; our diſpoſitions do 
not differ ſo much as you imagine: 
they are by nature eſſentially ſimilar; 
Their apparent variation proceeds 
from local circumſtances, and oppoſite 


purſuits; my CEO by living A 


„ leis 


| 3 1 
leſs diſſipated life, is not quite ſo much 


warped as yours, your mind is 
clouded, and your affections tainted 
by the vapours of unbounded Hber- 


tiniſm. 


You ſay you are fond of variety. 
So am I; but with this difference 1 in 
purſuing it: You ſeek it in ſquares, 
ftreets, "lanes, alleys, and brothels; 
I follow it through fields, and 
meadows, up hills and down dales— 
in groves, woods and rural cots, You 

; are defirous of finding! it in the follies 
and converſation of rakes, fops, and 
proſlitutes; I fearch for it in the opt- 
nion of the beſt writers, and in exer- 


c:fing 


„ 
ciſing my imagination upon their ſen- 
timents.— Thus we are fond of the 
ſame thing, but purſue it by different 
paths. | 


In return for having drawn a picture 
of me, which I'll allow is not badly ex- 
ecuted, I ſhall furniſh you with a 
ſketch of your manner of living in 
return. 


Twelve o'clock at noon. 


Methinks you are yawning in bed, 
between fleeping and waking—not 
eertain whether it is yet quite time to 
_ Tiſe—your viſage pale and wan - your 


looks 


— 


i 
looks dull and heavy, your blood hot, 
your nerves relaxed, your hand trem- 
bling, and your head aching from the 
over-night's debauch. If you look 


back to yeſterday, a group of follies 


preſent themſelves to view, and make 


you hate yourſelf. If you look for- 


ward to the remainder of the preſent 


day, you can only perceive that you 
are likely to paſs through it with an 
aching head, nauſeating ſtomach, and 
diſordered mind, which renders. you 


ſo peeviſh that you are ready to hate 


every body about you. 


1 now ſuppoſe you have paſſed 
_ through the fatigue of dreſſing, with- 


out. 


# ———— — — 


Et 
out any remaining ſpirits to comfort 
you, or one grateful reflection to give 
you ſatisfaction, you hurry to the 
Coffee-houſe, and envy every porter 
or carman you happen to meet, if 
they appear in more ſpirits than your- 
ſelf: after you have ſip'd a diſh o 
coffee without reliſhing it, and hung 
over a newſpaper for half and hour 
without reading it, your head-ach ;: 
encreas'd by the diſputes of thoſe pet: 
of coffee-houſes, called politicians, wi:- 
are vociferouſly paying off the nation! 
debt without money; and fetilins 
quarrels that never exiſted betwco:: 
princes who never fell out—tir'd with 


their noiſe you again ſaunter int 


„ 


the ſtreet, without knowing what to 


do with yourſelf; at length chance 
| conducts you to an auction- room 
where you bid for every article. with- 
out being attentive to what they are— 
then having purchaſed ſome nick- 
knack you do not want, you make a 
_ preſent: of it to ſome lady you do 
not know,—You are next accoſted by 
ſome virtuoſo, who requeſts your judge- 
ment and opinion upon an antique, 
(lately made) which in the abundance 
of his knowledge and wiſdom, he has 
juſt thrown away his money to pur- 
chaſe, without having ſenſe to diſco- 
ver the impoſition. Being driven from 

| the auQion-room by the connoiſſeurs, 
| a8 


FT. 
as you had been from the coffee-room 
by the politicians; you ftrole about ab- 
ſent in mind, and at the end of your 
reverie, find yourſelf in the Park. In 
half an hour's time, by oggling the 
ladies through your glaſs, and breathing 
the freſh: air, your fpirits begin to re- 
vive a little, and a ſmall return of ap- 
petite conducts you to the tavern ; 
where, encouraged by the ſavour of the 
choiceſt viands, and the reliſh of the 
moſt delicious ſauces, you indulge an 
inclination to eat, half natural, and 
half artificial, till you have made a 
tolerable mea!—then by the auxiliary 
aid of the bottle, you ſo far re-efta- 
bliſh your ſpirits as to be able to bear 
i | yourſelf. 
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yourſelf.— lt is now time to go to 


the play the ſide- box receives you, 
and ſome demi - rep, whoſe charms 
may yet lie in tolerable preſervation, 
or whoſe external appearance is ſuffi- 
ciently gaudy to attract your notice, 
is indulg'd with thoſe cuſtomary com- 
pliments which you think it neceſſary to 
pay in public places to oblige her, you 
applaud thoſe parts in the play which 
you diſapprove, and not to diſoblige 
the critics within hearing, politely 
damn thoſe paſſages you really admire. 
The play over, you ſee her home, 
where by the provocative aid of an 
incentive ſupper, and inflammatory 
wines, you fancy you find charms in- 

her 


1 
her which ſhe never poſſeſs'd, and 
ſeek for pleaſure where it never can 
be found“ * * „„ 1 
The next morning, you again riſe 
with a trembling hand, and aching 
head; in ſhort, much more diſor- 
dered, much more criminal, and much 


leſs ſatisfied than the morning before. 


This is your perfect picture, and not 
only yours, but the picture of a nu- 
merous tribe of gentlemen in your 
favorite metropelis ; and I hope I have 
nov been ſo bad a painter as to be 
obliged to write Polite Libertine, or 
Eaſhionable Rake, at RE bottom of 
the piece, 


Such 


„ 


Such is your life of pleaſure; and 


a daily repetition of the ſame follies, 
the ſame fatigues, the ſame endea- 
vours to deſtroy health, and ſhorten 
exiſtence, all your boaſted variety. 


Allured by the fallacious appear- 
ance of pleaſure, and ſeduced by the 
groſſneſs of your appetites, which 
have been vitiated by the prevailing 
cuſtom, and faſhionable depravity of 
the times, well may you, with Otway, 
envy. the Bull, when our paſſions are 
overborne by the ſavage depredations 
of luſt, and our appetites depraved into 
beaſtly impurities, we repine at every 
reſtraint; we wiſh to be unboundedly 5 


vicious, 


1 4 1 


Vicious, and long to be as unreſtrained 


as the brutes, that we may have an 
opportunity of being as brutiſh as 


they are free. 


Miſled by ſuch deluſions, and de- 
ceived by ſuch partial and fallacious 
notions, you fancy the Grand Signior 
a very happy being; you imagine 
that he enjoys the very luxury of li- 
bertiniſm, and revels unbounded in 
the pleaſures of love, but you are 
greatly miftaken. It is true, he en- 
Joys the perſons of the Ladies of the 
Seraglio, but cannot enjoy the mind, 
the moſt exquiſite of all enjoyments. 
N ay, the partner, whom at any time 

1 chance 


( 2 1 


chance or whim may direct him to, 


chuſe, has not the permiſſion to put 
even a negative upon his will, which 
article, trifling as it is, would ſharpen 
his palled appetite, and encreaſe his 
pleaſures; he confequently can never 
enjoy thoſe delicious ſenſations, which 
ſpring from the tender cares, delightful 
aſſiduities, and ſoft ſolicitudes inci- 
dent to real love; in ſhort, he never 
can feel thoſe inexpreſſible raptures, 
known only to two delicate minds, ac- 
tuated by a pure and reciprocal flame, 
where both the parties are free agents, 
or at leaſt, under no dominion but 
that of the God of Love; he 1s 
often fatigued by the groſs part of 
WE the 


* 
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the paſhon, but can never experience 
the pure ethereal part, which alone 
f | can give real bliſs. 


You will, perhaps, think me te- 
dious; by the next poſt you ſhall 
hear again from _ 


BELMONT. 


— 


LET- 
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I ETTER I 


FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 
'F 0 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dzar FRANK, Belmont "Ve 
I HAVE no doubt but you were 
greatly ſurprized at my laſt epiſtle, 
to hear a fellow declaiming in the 
praiſe of Love, who confeſſes he 
has never felt the paſſion, muſt ap- 
pear ſtrange: But the deſcriptions of 
tove by the beſt poets, particularly 
the ancients, who copied immediately 

Vor, C from 


— ACS. 
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from Nature, enable me to judge 
tolerably of that ſubtle flame, which 
has burnt in all ages, and in every 
quarter of the globe. I judge of its 
ravages by its fierceneſs, of its pains 
by its pleaſures, and of its influence 
by its power; not that I think the 
little blind God can ever be able to 
ſtimulate me to ſuch abſurdities, as I 


find, he has induced many to run 


into; if ever I ſhould experience the 


paſſion, which, I thinks will hardly 


ever happen, I will venture to affirm, 


that though Love may make- me un- 


happy, it ſhall never render me ridi- 


4 culous. 


Neither 


„ 

Neither do I think, though you 
have ſo often fancied yourſelf in love, 

that you have ever felt the paſſion in 
reality. Love 1s a ſtern goaler, and 
| ſo extremely vigilant, that he lets 
none of his priſoners eſcape eaſily : 
all the chains which you pretend to 
have worn, have been broken with 
ſuch facility, that I cannot think 
they were put on by Cupid. Then 
you muſt coincide with me, and con- 
feſs, that roving in ſearch of pleaſure, 
prompted by imagination; ſtimulated. 
by unruly paſſions, or rolling down 
the faſhionable tide of diſſipation, 
you have fometimes had an attachment, 
but never felt a paſſion, that to pleaſe 
C 2 your 
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your fancy you have now and then 
entered into A voluntary bondage, 
which was eaſy in itſelf, and from 


which you could eſcape at pleaſure. 


But enough on a ſubject which is 
never likely to concern me, and which 
I believe, in reality, has never con- 


cerned you. 


Adicu—I remain the ſame, 


© BELMONT. 
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LETTER N 


FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


T8 


SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


Dear BEIMoxr, London, 


W ITH all your gravity you are a 


| philoſophical Satiriſt — Deuce take 


your portrait of a town libertine, the 
colouring is rather high, but in the 
main, I muſt confeſs it juſt; how- 
ever, I received it at a time when I 
was in the very ſituation it deſcribes 
— Blood boiling, nerves relaxed, hand 
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ſhaking, head aching, & c. And the 
deſcription did not a little encreaſe 
my indiſpoſition, for which I may 


thank my friend's cynical abilities. 


I admit the truth of your reaſon- 
ings,” but do not think your apathy 
can conquer my ardor, or that your 
philoſophical cold water can quench 
the fire of my unruly am 
Pm interrupted. 


A profeſt ſharper, Belmont, has 
waited on me to offer his ſervices, and 
for a certain ſum of money to inſtruct 


me in the nature of every fineſſe 
| practiſed 


„ 
practiſed in gaming of all kinds, and 


thus by a ſyſtem of villainy to enable 
me both theoretically and practically 
to be as great a rogue as himſelf— 
but you know I deteſt gaming, by 


which fortune, health, happineſs, re- 


putation, and every thing that is dear, 


are ſtaked upon a card or box of dice, 


and a man of honour levels himſelf | 


with the meaneſt raſcal.—-I ordered 


my footman to kick the ſcoundrel 
down ſtairs. 13 


— 


I have been to the maſquerade, 
where folly was exhibited in full 


bloom. There was the meaneſt little 


figure I ever ſaw, in the character of 


„ Scan- 
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ſhaking, head aching, &c. And the 


deſcription did not a little encreaſe 


my indiſpoſition, for which I may 


thank my friend's cynical abilities. 


I admit the truth of your reaſon- 


ings, but do not think your apathy 


can conquer my ardor, or that your 
philoſophical cold water can quench 
the fire of my unruly paſſions —Pſhaw, 


Pm interrupted. 


A profeſt ſharper, Belmont, has 
waited on me to offer his ſervices, and 
for a certain ſum of money to inſtruct 


me in the nature of every fineſſe 


practiſed 
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practiſed in gaming of all kinds, and 


thus by a ſyſtem of villainy to enable 
me both theoretically and practically 
to be as great a rogue as himſelf— 
but you know I deteſt gaming, by 
which fortune, health, happineſs, re- 
putation, and every thing that is dear, 
are ſtaked upon a card or box of dice, 
and a man of honour levels himſelf 
with the meaneſt raſcal.—-I ordered 
my footman to kick the ſcoundrel 
down ſtairs. P 


— » — 


I have been to the maſquerade, 
where folly was exhibited in full 
bloom. There was the meaneſt little 
figure I ever ſaw, in the character of 


C 4 Scan- 
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Scanderberg the Great, who ſaid no- 
thing: a Sophy of Perfia, who ſaid a 
great deal to little purpoſe ; an African 
Prince without a fingle ſlave to attend 
him, and a Great Mogul without any 
zewels to adorn him, or even French 
_ paſte to give him a falſe ſplendor. 

There was a celebrated Knight in 
the character of a dancing Bear, more 
clumſy, it poſſible, than the animal 
he attempted to perſonate, led by a a 
certain Captain, well known on the 
turf at Newmarket, who might, with 
greater propriety, have appeared in the 

character of an Aſs, a character ſuit- 
able to his addreſs and abilities ; theſe 


were 


6 


were attended by a fidler, whoſe mu- 


fic was, indeed, fit for nothing but 


the ear of brutes. 


A well-known Demi-rep appeared 
in the character of a Veſtal-virgin, 
and a backſliding Counteſs perſonated 
a chaſte Roman Matron. Mr. Pom. 
appeared in the character of Nobody, 
but took care to be in every body's: 


way: the honourable Mr. F— in 
the character of the Prodigal Son, 


was arreſted by Mr. J „ Who re- 


preſented a Bailiff, however, he was 
bailed by D—— for old ac- 


quaintance ſake, 


L994 ]. 

Lord H- made an excellent 
Macheath. Lord D — appeared as 
a Swindler, and the Earl of M 
informed the company that he had 
lately opened a bagnio, and was wil- 
ling to oblige them to the utmoſt of 
his power. = 


A French Hair-dreſſer, who could 
not ſpeak a word of the language, 
was very troubleſome, till a fat Eng- 


liſh Cook taught him better manners. 


There was a Roman Orator who 
ſtammered very much, and a Tar 
without a ſea-phraſe. In fine, there 
were jo many characters improperly 


choſen, 
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choſen, and much worſe ſupported, 
that I was heartily ſick of the enter- 
tainment, nor do I think it any ways 
ſuitable to the Saturnine diſpoſition of 
the Engliſh in general. Your hum- 
ble ſervant appeared only in a domino, 
and many inſignificant domino's did 
nothing but ſtare about them, and 
ſaid nothing but do you know me. 
However, to make amends for all 
other impertinence, there was a Maſk 
—and ſuch a maſk ! ſuch eaſe in her 
motions, ſuch ſymmetry i in her ſhape, 
ſuch elegance i in her manners, ſuch a 
poignancy of wit, tempered with the 
moſt unaffected modefty in her re- 


ples—ſuch—ſuch—in ſhort, ſuch a 
': C8 
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je ne ſcai quoi in her whole compoſition 
and deportment, that if her face, of 
which J could not obtain a fight, is 
equal to the reſt of her, ſhe muſt cer- 
tainly excel rhe goddeſs whom ſhe per- 
ſonated, for ſhe appeared in the cha- 
racter of Diana. There was a ſeem- 
ingly elder Maſk with her, in only a 
plain domino, who appeared to have 
great authority over her—this I ap- 
prehend to be either mother or aunt, 


for my imagination will paint the 


other as young as ſhe ſeemed charm- 


ing; whatever her affinity to the love- 
ly creature might be, ſhe watched her 
as narrowly as if ſhe feared the goddeſs 


of 


„ 
of chaſtity might make a flip in theſe 


regions of vanity and diſſipation, 


My aſſiduities alarmed them—while 
I was impertinently interrupted they 
made their eſcape, and eluded the vi- 
gilance with which I intended to diſ- 


cover who they were. 


My heart has been in a flutter ever 
ſince—confound the pupples who oc- 
caſioned my diſappointment—what am 
I to think, Belmont? Am I in love 
with a pe rſon without ſeeing her face? 
who may be old, or ugly, for What I. 
can tell no its impoſſible—ſhe muſt 
be charming my heart tells me ſo 


1 „ - there 


5 


there is a ſympathetic ſomething with- 


in me, that ſuppreſſes every ſuggeſ- 


tion to her diſadvantage. However, 


a little ſpice of your philoſophy, it 


you pleaſe, upon the occaſion, for it 


was never more wanted by 


LET- 


DALTON. 
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LETTER 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT 
90 
FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dear FRANK, Belmont Lodge.— 


1 NDEED, my libertine friend, it 


is my real opinion you are caught 


fairly caught. In your former ima- 


ginary paſſions you could rally—you. 


could be pleaſant—nay, you could. 


talk in the ſtrain of ridicule upon the 
very object of your flame. Theſe very 


reaſons convinced me that you never 


really knew what it was to loye—but 


NOW 
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now you are ſerious, you are infected 
without knowing it the ſymptoms 
are evident. She is charming, your 
Beart tells you ſo. That heart of yours 


is a moſt intelligent compoſition— 


and that ſympathetic ſomething within 
you, which prevents you from being 
witty upon the occaſion, which ſup- 
preſſes your cuſtomary vein cf humour, 
informs me that you are much farther 
gone than you at preſent imagine, or 
than you ever were when you blindly 
miſtook ſome leſs powerful deity for 
blind Cupid: I am therefore afraid 
that a /pice of my philoſophy will be uſe- 

leſs; my phileſephical cold water will 
not be ſufficiently powerful to quench. 
ſo unruly a flame. 


You: 


L 41 ] 
You ſeem to doubt the poſſibility of 


falling in love with a perſon you never 
ſaw—there is no ſuch miracle in the 
affair. We have examples, both an- 
cient and modern, of a fimilar nature, 
particularly of a * lady and gentleman, 
who were ſeparately confined in ad- 
joining dungeons in the Baſtille; they 
had never in their lives ſeen each 
other ; but as diſtreſs 1s always inge- 
nious, during their impriſonment had 
contrived to make a chink in the N 
chimney, not viſible to the keepers, 

nor would it admit them to look 


*The Lives and Memoirs of theſe two ex- 
traordinary perſonages, who were lately re. 
leaſed by order of the preſent French king, 
will, in a ſhort time, be publiſhed by the 8 
liſher of this Work. 
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through; it ſerved however for the 
ſound of the voice to paſs fo articu- 


lately, that they could converſe toge- 


ther, and condole with each other 


upon their mutual misfortunes ; this 


melancholy conſolation proved fo 


agreeable to both parties, that it 


created in their breaſts a reciprocal 


flame, which became ſo extremely 


violent, that, as they afterwards con- 


feſt, they felt more pain in being kept 


ſeparate from each other, than in their 


ſeclufion from the reſt of the world ; 


and would have been content to have 


ended their days in the ſame dungeon 
together, rather than have had their 
liberty, upon condition of being ever 
| aſter 
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after diſunited. The lady was firſt 
releaſed—ſhe left that horrible place 
with more regret than ever ſhe en- 
tered it, on account of-leaving behind, 
her dear Monfieur De la Chapelle; but 
ihe comforted herſelf and him with the 
agreeable hope of procuring, by ſome 
means, his enlargement. Her endea- 
vours proved ſucceſsful ; her friends 
had exerted themſelves with ſo much 
vigour, and ſhe had been fo ſtrenuous 
in her repreſentations in favour of the 
_ unfortunate gentleman, that he was 
diſmiſſed from his confinement. The 
lady was far from handſome—the gen- 
tleman was advancing haſtily towards. 
the vale of life, and had but an in- 
| different 
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different perſon, yet the uſe of their 
eyes did not alter the ſentiments of- 


their hearts their paſſion was as ſtrong 


as ever. Their nuptials were ſoon 


after conſummated, and Hymen waved 


his torch over a pair who became 
patterns of conjugal felicity, To this 
example we may add, that of our glo- 
rious and immortal Milton, who mar- 
ried after the loſs of his eye-ſight, and 


4 


was immoderately fond of a conſort 
he had never ſeen. 


I allow that the eye is the principal 
avenue through which love makes his 
triumphant entry into the fortreſs of 
the heart but love has many freaks; 
he 


11 


he ſometimes chuſes a different path, 
and enters by a private paſſage where 
no one could have expected him: 
love has his whims, as well as other 
deities; at one time it is his pleaſure 
to follow a particular propenſity of his 
own ; at another time he takes it into 
his head to ſurprize his votaries by 
ſome new manceuvre, or uncommon 
method of proceeding. Hence an Ita- 
lian muſician has ſometimes been for- 
tunate enough to ſhoot a lady through 
the heart with the ſound of a fiddle ; 
you'll allow, that in ſuch a caſe the 
execution 1s done not through the eye, 
but the ear. We may, therefore, 
apply the words of the poet in a more 

general 


i 


general ſenſe than he originally de- 


figned them. 


& No certain cauſe for love can be aſſign'd, 
« Tis in no face but in the lover's mind.“ 
DRY DEN. 


Though philoſophy may, at pre- 


ſent, prove ineffectual, yet a little 


precaution may be neceſſary; I would, 


therefore, recommend a few hints to 


your ſerious conſideration, and adviſe 


you, if you cannot immediately over- 
come this new paſſion, at leaſt to mo- 
derate it, by reflecting, that it is a 
great chance if you ever find who this 
lady is, who thus, perhaps, providen- 
tially eſcaped your knowledge; or if 
you ſhould trace her out, ſhe may 

| prove 


Co. 1 


prove unworthy of an honourable at- 


tachment, and I hope you do not en- 
tertain an idea of any other, She may 


be already married, or not at her own 


diſpoſal. In fine, there are innume- 


rable reaſons why you ſhould ſtrive to 
ſuppreſs this precipitate flame, and 
to overcome a pre-poſleſſion founded 
upon ſuch uncertainties, and ambi- 


guous circumſtances. | 7 


BELMONT. 
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FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 
1 0 

SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


N London 
A Thouſand things to tell you, Bel- 
mot—ſhall have no occaſion for your 
philoſophical aſſiſtance — am fixt — 
irrecoverably fixt, But I'll relate 
things in order, that J may be intel- 


ligible. 


You know my fantaſtical aunt, 


lady Coldſtream; ſhe hath thought 
proper 
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proper to appoint me her heir after 


her death, in order to have the privi- 


lege of exerciſing my patience every 
day while ſhe lives. 


She has lately been bathing and * 
drinking the waters at Brighthelm- ] 
ſtone, and fancies they have done her 0 1 
ſo much good that ſhe looks perfectly 
young again. She is never tired of | 
viewing her own dear decayed charms |. 
in the glaſs, and I'm obliged politely 
to aſſure her they are in admirable 
preſervation. | 


Her vanity is ſuch, that ſhe deter- 
mined to become ridiculous upon can- 
Vol. . 9 vaſcs. 
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vaſs, Mr. Pronzure was ordered to 
exert his utmoſt abilities to do juſtice 


to her antique attractions, and I muſt 
needs attend her to the painter's houſe, 


to ſee the inimitable piece before the 


finiſhing ſtroke was put to it. 


Mr. Bronzure had been ſo juſt, that 
I am afraid, though he is already an 


eminent painter, he will never be a 


faſhionable one. Indeed he had co- 


pied nature faithfully, and given a 
ſtriking likeneſs of my aunt as ſhe 


— 


really appears. 


The old lady, for by the by ſhe is 
near her grand climacteric, looked in 


Vain 
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roſes of twenty .- 
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vain for the 0 of Fouts. and the 


The picture was too honeſt—it did 


not Aatter—the artiſt's inimitable ſkill 


had ſtolen from her hagged features 


the livid appearance of age, and his 


pencil had been remarkably minute 
in tracing thoſe harſh wrinkles which 
art could not conceal, but which ſtub- 
born nature, in ſpite of every endea- 
vour to the contrary, had diſplayed 
upon her brow, a brow that had ſtood 
almoſt fixty-three revolutions of the : 


ſun. 


My aunt reddened with indigna- 
tion ſhe ought to have done ſo when 


„ ſhe 


„ 


ſhe ſat—the painter might have caught 
ſome additional ſparks of life. She 


turned to the limner with fury— 


« Mr. Bronzure—I am aſtoniſhed 
« that you ſhould treat me in this 
cc enormous manner!” (you know ſhe 


is paſſionately fond of high ſounding 


words, and a theatrical manner of 


expreſſing herſelf) 
% Madam!“ 


« ] ſay, Sir, you have uſed me 


« egregiouſly ill.“ 


With ſubmiſſion, Madam, I pre- 


„„ —— 
66 Sir 
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„ 
& Sir, you cannot preſume to ſay 
de that is my likeneſs—tis a palpable 
« affront— I'll aſſure you, Sir, I ſhall 


«« reſent ſo glaring a piece of injuſtice 


« —that a reſemblance of me? O ye 
« fates! it reſembles no individual 
« but a Laplander. Mr. Bronzure, 
« I poſitively will never endure the 
4 fight of it.“ - 


The painter perceived her frailty, 
and not being willing to affront her, 
determined to avail himſelf of it. 


« If your ladyſhip,” ſaid he, “ does 
not approve of this endeavour, I'll 


8 e eee ee 
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i. attempt to oblige you in a more 


D3 « agree- 


1 . 
agrecable ſtile. This, madam, T'll 


aſſure you, is not my forte; and 


your ladyſhip ſhould underſtand, 
that we painters, like poets, have 
our happy hours of compoſition 
and imitation. I muſt confeſs, at 
the time of my executing this piece, 
I was rather indiſpoſed, and my 
imagination clouded ; I ſhould not 
have finiſhed it till my ſpirits were 


better adapted to make a perfect 


performance, but in ſtrict obedience 
to your ladyſhip's punctual com- 
mands, as you enjoined me vilt- 


gence, and ſeemed to be defirons 


« of my utmoſt expedition.“ 


1 

My aunt was greatly mollified, when 
| the cunning artiſt thus procceded,— | 

« Tam willing to take the loſs upon 
“ myſelf, as this piece is not com- 
« plete enough to merit your lady- 
& ſhip's attention. And I muſt con- 
6 feſs,' though to my own diſadvan- 
tage, that it does not do juſtice to 
% thoſe charms, which would be irre- 


4 ſiſtible in a fancy ſtile.” 


Here my aunt bluſhed with plea- 
ſure, as much as ſhe did before with 
indignation. O flattery, thou art the 
ſerpent that deludeſt womankind—the 
painter proceeded.— 

M- Dag M0 


„ 


If the fancy ſtile is agreeable to 
your ladyſhip, I think I could do 
myſelf the honour to give you the 
utmoſt ſatisfaQtion.” 

« Dear Mr. Bronzure, now you 
talk ſomething like—now you make 
amends for all—do not think about 
the expence, you ſhall be no loſer 
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for your former inadvertency — 
'twas a faux-pas in — but 
what character would ſuit me.“ 


« What does your ladyſhip think 
of Flora—Flora would ſuit admira- 
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bly with the elegance of your lady- 
ſhip's features, and the dignity of 
your form.“ 
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« O delightfully—do, Mr. Bron- 


ce zure, go about it immediately 


6 your imagination is propitious to- 
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day—the idea is inimitable.” 


« Yes, Flora will perfectly ſuit 


your ladyſhip, You muſt bedrawn 
in a free, diſengaged manner, fit- 


ting upon a green bank, beneath 


a fine ſpreading tree in full bloom, 


a crown of flowers upon your head, 
upon the leaves of which the dew. 
of ſpring ſhall ſparkle in lieu of 


* gems; on your right-hand, a ſhady 


arbour compoſed of jeſſamins, ho- 


e ney-ſuckles, and other aromatic 


cc 


flowers which, by nature, love to. 
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| creep up, and bre thoſe rural 


retirements they adorn : on your 
left hand a meandring ſtream, the 
banks of which ſhall be embelliſhed 
with thoſe beautiful productions of 
nature that are at once lovely in 
ſtature, and charming in appear- 
ance, Within your view, a num- 
ber of beds ſhall unfold themſelves 
to the eye, laid out in the moſt 
elegant taſte, 'and enamelled by a 
variety of the moſt beautiful flow- 
ers.“ 


“ Charming fellow !—I am quite 


in raptures !—proceed,” 


“ There 


L 9 J 
c There remains nothing but the 
% drapery, which I ſhall leave to the 
« ſuperior brilliancy of your lady- 
“ ſhip's own fancy.” 


Tired of ſuch impertinence, I left 
her to the enjoyment of the extacies 
which the painter's inſinuations could 


inſpire, or her own vanity digeſt, and 


ſtrolled into another room full of 5 


paintings, which I perceived open. 
When Heavens! what opened to my 
view ? I beheld a glimpſe of Para- 
diſe. | 


You'll excuſe this rhapſody when 1 
inform you, that I perceived, juſt | 
D 6 finiſhed, 


„ ” 
finiſhed, the picture of a young lady in 
the character of Diana; to all appear- 
ance deſigned for the very individual 

Diana ] ſpoke to at the Maſquerade 
every part of the dreſs appeared the 
fame the ſymetry and proportion 
were ſimilar. Indeed the artiſt had 
been kinder than the young lady her- 
ſelf, for he had ſhewn, as far as he 
was capable of diſcovering, the won- 


ders of her angelic countenance. She 
held the maſk in her hand, and her 
head appeared in a tender, reclining 
poſture - But ſuch features! Belmont, 
af I might judge, by painting, of per- q 
fection, they appeared to be ſuch as 
would have ſaved Apelles the trouble 
of 
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of aſſembling the beauties of Greece, 
by their united charms to paint the 
goddeſs of love. He would here have 
found full employment for his utmoſt 
Kill. 


My aunt awakened me from my re- 
verie, and drew me from the inant- 
mate, but pleaſing ſhadow of what had 
ſo much employed my thoughts, and. 
perturbed my heart. I could aſk no 
queſtions of the painter at this time 
when I know more, you will be in» 
formed of it by | 
F. DALTON, 


LET: 
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SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


London 
imagine T Md ot er 
before 1 again ſaw Mr. Bronzure, to 
be relieved, if poſſible, from every 
ſhadow of doubt, and informed of the 
reſidence of my goddeſs; 


The arch-dog, perceived that my 
heart was intereſted in the matter, by 


the 


ot 


the eagerneſs of my enquiries, and 


grew exceeding reſerved accordingly. 


. underſtood him—1 directly of- 


fered him a bank note of fifty pounds; 
but would you think it, Belmont; he 
refuſed it. 


Receiving money upon ſuch an o- 


caſion, was a thing he did not under- 
- ſtand ; he could not anſwer it to his 
 conſcience—his conſcience, Belmont! 
it was totally beyond his compre- 
henſion. b 


1 found for all the preciſe raſcal's 


eircumlocution, that he wiſhed to bite 


at 


# 
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at the bait, if it dould be done with... 
propriety. After a great deal of alter- 


cation, he agreed to accept the pre- 
ſent, upon this condition, that I'ſhould' 
have my picture drawn, which I was: 


under the neceſſity of promiſing, be- 
fore he would divulge the leaſt hint. 
Here's a fine fellow, Belmont, will; 
not receive a bribe, but in the courſe | 
of. trade.. | | 


This weighty affair being adjuſted; 
it produced the following piece of. 


intelligence, _ 


That my charmer is the only 
daughter of. a Sir John Grinly, who 
| has 


? 


1% 1 
has an eſtate in Devonſhire ; Sir John 
is a perfect Miſanthrope, the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, he calls its ſuperfluities ; 


+ «he comforts, its blandiſhments ; and 


the amuſements, its follies; ſometimes, 
in a fit of diſguſt, he will lock himſelf 
up for a month together; let his 
beard grow the whole time ; live upon 
bread and water, and refuſe himſelf 
the luxury of a bed, laying either upon 
the floor or carpet ; when he is weary 
of this whim, for he has a rotation of 
abſurdities, he emerges from his cham- 
ber, gets ſhaved, becomes a little hu- 
manized ; but always, in the meridian 
of folly, purſues ſome new propenſity 
that is equally ridiculous : if it rains 

violently, 


7-8 1 


- violently, he chuſes to take a walk ; 
but if it is a fine day he locks himſelf 


up in a dark ſtudy, thus really hating, | 
or affecting to hate mankind, he has 
no other method of expreſſing his ab- 


horrence, than in the whole tenor of 


his conduct, being of an opinion con- 


trary to any that univerſally prevails, 


and acting diametrically oppoſite to 


the cuſtoms of the world; thus, to in- 


dulge his beloved fingularity, he lives 


an unſocial life, ſurrounded by mul- 


titudes, is miſerable to himſelf, a 


plague to all about him; the pity of 


ſome, the contempt of others, and the 
deriſion of the world in general. 


uw 
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His Lady is on the other extreme; 
ſhe is paſſionately fond of pleaſures, 1 
mean, ſuch as ſerve the purpoſes of 
_ diſſipation, without being in them- 
ſelves criminal. But not being de- 
ceived by vanity, like my aunt, into: 
an opinion of ſtill retaining her youth, 
ſhe wiſhes to purſue her favorite amuſe- 
ments, and to partake of the various 
ſpecies of entertainment, which attract 
the gay and giddy of this metropolis, 
without appearing fond of them at an 
age when ſuch purſuits muſt ſeem an 
impropriety. She hath, therefore, hit 
upon this expedient; ſhe goes to 
operas, . plays, maſquerades, routs, 
drums, exhibitions, auctions; and in 
| ſhort, 


3 

ſhort, anſwers every call of amuſement, 
| by which money, and time may be 
ſquandered away; but always takes 
her lovely daughter with her,. pre- 
tending it is to indulge her only, that 
ſhe ſeeks entertainments, of which 
the herſelf hath long fince been tired, 


Between ſuch a couple, you may 
eaſily imagine there can be no great 
harmony ſubſiſting; ſentiments ſo dif- 
ferent, and purſuits. fo oppoſite, can 
produce nothing but feuds and alter- 
cations ; indeed, they ſcarce ever ſee 
each other but they diſagree, and the 
reſult of ſuch diſagreement is always | 
rriymphal to. the _— ; the lover of 

' worldly 
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worldly pleaſures, is ſure to be too 
hard for the hater of mankind: and 
the modern Timon is compelled to 
ſubmit, and lock himſelf up. 


It is not at all ſurprizing, that ſuch 
jarring tempers ſhould come together: 
marriage is become as political as 
ſtock-jobbing, as mercenary as uſury, 
and as commercial as the ſale of ſilks, 
| — This was a match of intereſt, where 
ſympathy of ſentiment, ſimilarity of 
diſpofition, or union of hearts, were .. 
never once thought of; it was made 
up by thoſe, commonly called friends, | 


but who, in ſuch caſes, are bitter ene- 


mies, fince by their wiſdom and pru- 
dence 


1 7 0 
dence they entail upon us miſery for 
life. Cupid was not preſent, Hymen 
Was aſleep, and the dull Prieft alone 
officiated. | ; 


Such marriages in theſe times are 
common, and we may frequently ſee 


many, in ſplendid equipages, 
* Who ſigh, and are no Ducheſſes in heart.“ 


Though ſprung from ſuch an hetero- 
geneous pair; my charmer is an epi- 
tome of perfeCtions, —— 


Think not, my own 1magiuation 
dictates this; it is Mr. Bronzure's ac- 
count : and he certainly muſt know 


ſomething 


„ 


ſomething of her charms, ſince he ſo 


lately attempted to diffuſe them on 
canvaſs ;— his report does the ſame 


credit to her intellectuals. 


Having gained this information, my 
next buſineſs muſt be to introduce my- 
ſelf; which, from the old Lady's diſ- 
poſition, I imagine, will be no dif- 
ſicult matter: the reſult of this deſign, 
when executed, will be. immediately | 


communicated by 


F. DALTON. 
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FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


* 8 


" FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


=” + Dean Franc, Belmont Lodge. 


1 Heartily congratulate you on your 
ſucceſs, in diſcovering your conquer- 
ing incognita; and the accounts you 
have received in her fayor : yet, be 
not too ſanguine— !] foreſee in the diſ- 
poſition of the parents many diffi- 
culties; but as none but the brave de- 


8 ſerve 


ſerve the fair; be juſt to be happy, 


and be reſolute to conquer. 


— 


J am going to take a journey, but 
addreſs me as uſual; your letters will 
be immediately forwarded to me. 1 
cannot, at preſent, be more particular; 
but in a ſhort time will be quite ex- 
plicit; and perhaps, greatly ſurprize 
you. Succeſs attend you; and be- 
lieve me to be, . v 

> Yours, &c. 


BELMONT. 
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LETTER 


FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 
09 


SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


I AM amazed at the meaning of 


your laconic epiſtle—ſome myſtery is 


couched in your brevity, Be not re- 


ſerved to your friend, when you are 


ſenſible he is entirely devoted to your 


ſervice, I beg a few ſpeedy and ex- 


plicit lines, to put an end to the un- 


certainty of my conjectures. 


I have 


L ©0601 
I have ſeen my Diana — ſhe is in- 
deed a goddeſs. 


Grace is in all her ſteps, Heav'n in her eye, 
“In every geſture, dignity and love.“ 


She is, Belmont, beyond deſcrip- 


tion charming! 


«© Oh! ſhe is more than painting can expreſs, 


Or youthful poets fancy when they love.” 


Bronzure gave me private intelli- 
gence when the ladies were to call up- 
on him to give orders for the picture's 


being taken home.— 


I flew on the wings of impatience, 


and was at his houſe before them. 


Ez I waited 


1 

1 waited my heart in a flutter-a 

thouſand ideas n round in my 
imagination. 


The ſervant announced lady Grinly 
—ſhe entered — a decent old lady 
enough. But her daughter Belmont 


her lovely daughter broke upon 
my raviſhed fight, with ſuch a pro- 


fuſion of charms, ſuch an aſſemblage 


-of beauties, that T was as much 


amazed, and as much dazzled with 


the ſplendor, as our primitive father, 


when the glorious blaze of the ſun firſt 
ſaluted his opening eyes, and preſented | 


to his view the'brighteſt _— of the 


new creation. 


They 


| 


(i 
They took a ſurvey of the principal 


paintings in the artiſt's collection, 


when the young lady, in the remarks. 


ſhe made upon the ſeveral pieces, deli- 


vered ſuch noble ſentiments, with ſuch 
a delicate modeſty, couched ſuch re- 
fined ſenſe in the moſt unaffected | 
phraſes, and diſcovered ſuch an ex- 


quiſite taſte, that my ſoul was in rap. 


| tures—Oh, Belmont, ſhe is an ineſti- 


mable treaſure — Her eyes are not 


brighter than her ideas, and together 
they excel all other gems. 


I took great care to pay my court 
as aſſiduouſly to the mother, as the 


contemplation of the daughter's beauty 
E 3 


would 


as alabaſter. 


1 
would permit. I was always of her 
opinion, applauded her taſte, and in- 


ſinuated myſelf into her good graces 


as far as the opportunity would allow. 


1 was 10 luck the old lady was 


pleaſed with my aſſiduities, and bleft 


me by an invitation to look in, as 1 


paſt by her houſe. 


But would you think it, Belmont, 
upon the mother's invitation the love- 


ly daughter bluſhed - bluſhed like ſcar- 


jet and ten thouſand crimſon graces 
in a moment overſpread her face and 
neck, and ſeemed to peep through a 


' ſkin that juſt before appeared white 


What 


11 
What am I to aſcribe this to, Bel- 


mont? 


Muſt J place it to my own account 
—may I venture to imagine ſhe has 
the leaſt gleam of prepoſſeſſion in my 
favour, and that the invitation gave 
her a ſecret ſatis faction. 

Alarmed ſhe certainly was, but in 
what manner ?— 


: ( 


Down vanity ! down falſe, but 
pleaſing deluder of the fluttering heart! 
do not exalt my hopes, to plunge me 
afterwards into black deſpair. 
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She might think the invitation in- 
diſcreet, and bluſh for her parent's 
imprudence. 


But hold---why ſhould I be inge- 


nious in framing chimeras to torment 


myſelf. 


She is all that's lovely---I'll hope 
ſhe may prove all that's kind. 


I' flatter myſelf with expectations 
of the beſt, the worſt, when decreed, 
will too ſoon 2 arrive. 


Write, Belmont. - encourage my 
paſſion-be a real friend to 


F. DALTON. 
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LETTER K 


FROM FR'ANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


e 


SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


London 


1 AM amazed at your werdet 


ſilence, or unfriendly reſerve. 


If I am too haſty in my judgment, 


excuſe me - Suſpence 1s always ſevere. 
Then aſſure me you are not dilatory 


through declining friendſhip, or that 


your ſilence is not occaſioned by any 


misfortune. Write at any rate, if 
E 5 „ 
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your letter is more laconic than your 
Fat. 


I called yeſterday at Sir John Grin- 
ly's, who reſides in Berkley-ſquare, 
agreeable to the invitation I was ad- 


mitted. My angel, if poſſible, looked 


more charming than the laſt time 1 


ſaw. her. She, by the command of 
the old lady, enchanted me with ſeve- 
ral tunes upon the harpſichord, which 
ſhe accompanied by the harmony of 
her voice. 


She touched the keys in ſo maſter- 
ly a manner,. and ſung with ſuch a 
delicate ſoftneſs, that I began to fancy 


myſelt 
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mytelg in Paradiſe, liſtening to the 


melody of chaunting cherubims, 
* My head grew giddy with the dear delight,” 


Oh ſhe 10 a conſtellation of all that 
can brighten life, and render it de- 


After being in heaven for better than 


an hour, I once more deſcended to: 


the earth; that is, I took my leave, 
as I perceived it neceſſary from ſome 


certain circumſtances, in order to re- 


turn. home. 


O, Belmont, you knew my keare 


better than I did myſelf.. It never, 
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11 indeed, received the ſhafts of real love 


| . before; the ſentiments J entertained 
for women, prior to my knowledge of 
Miſs Grinly, I now perceive were no 
1 more to compare to my preſent paſ- 
ſion, than the glimmering of the her- 


mit's midnight lamp, to the ſplendor 


of the glorious luminary of day. 


Love has new created me. I could 
not entertain an impure thought of the 
adorable Miſs Grinly ; my libertiniſm 
is loſt in the reſpectful awe with which 
ſhe inſpires me. Love has effected 
what your philoſophy failed in; and 


now ſo far from having the leaſt idea 
detached from my enſlaver, I could 


TUVe 


e 

rove through the fields of gallantry, 
and defy the glances of the moſt cele- 
brated toaſts. There is not the leaſt 
room for infidelity in the heart of | 


F. DALTON. 
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LETTER Mt 
FROM MRS. SUSANNAH DAWSON 


T 0 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


AN PLEASE Your Howovus, 


I AM defired by a young gentle 
man, who was a little while ago moſt 
barbarouſly murdered near our houſe, 
and has been light-headed, Lord help 
him, ever fince, to let you know as 
how he expects to recover very ſoon, 


his wounds are in a fair way, only very _ 


bad yet; and he is quite eaſy in his 


mind, 


head very much, which frightened 
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mind, except fretting a little now and 


then. Her ladyſhip, God help her, 
who is one of the beſt hearts in the 


whole county, is main kind to him, 


and 'has ordered me, knowing what a 


' ſober, ſedate, handy perſon I am, to 


attend him as a nurſe; and, God 
knows, had I not been his nurſe, he 
would have known but little of what 
will happen next Sunday ; for though, 
I fay it, that ſhould not ſay it, he could 
not have met with any perſon from the 
land's end to this place, who would, | 
be more tenderer, or more carefuller 
over him. Doctor Allwig attends. 
him. f He at firſt uſed to ſhake his 


me 


2 

7 1 
. 

$ 
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me out of my wits—as there is always 
a great deal of danger when doctor 
Allwig ſhakes his head but now the 


doctor only nods his head, and looks 


as wiſe as you pleaſe: ſo there are 
great hopes, for nodding the head is 


a good fign in your learned doctors. 


As 1 ſuppoſe you are one of his com- 


rades, I beg as how your worſhip's 
honour will dire& your letter in an- 
ſwer to this, thus : To Mrs. Suſannah 
Gruel, Nurſe, at Lady Beamwell's, 


Beamwell-Hall, near Tiverton, De- 


yon, Devonſhire. So no more at pre- 
ſent, but God give you health and 
grace, and preſerve you. = 

I am yours, in all fiſterly kindneſs, 


And your humble ſervant, 


SUSANNAH GRUEL,; 
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LETTER XIL 


FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ, 


f 


MRS. SUSANNAH GRUEL.. 


Goop Mas. Gxukr, 
1 A M extremely obliged to you for 
the favour of your kind epiſtle, and 
return you my ſincere thanks for your 
tender care of my friend. I'll affure 
you, Sir James Belmont will liberally - 
reward you for your trouble in this 
world, and I have no doubt but Hea- 
ven will reward you in the next, for 


Providence always provides a place in 
Paradiſe, 
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Paradiſe, for thoſe who have a feeling 
for their fellow-creatures in this life. 
However, I am very glad to hear that 


the gentleman, who you inform was 


fo barbaroufly murdered, is in ſuch a 


hopeful way of recovery, and ſo very 


likely to get over ſuch an uncommon 


accident. With my reſpects, , pleaſe 


to preſent him with the incloſed note, 
and believe me to be, 


Dear Mrs. Gruel, 
With the moſt brotherly love, 
Your obliged humble ſervant, 


FRANCIS DALTON. 


Taz 
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THE INcLOSEp NorTE. 
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To Sir JAMES BELMONT. 


BeLMoNT, 


I have been alarmed at the receipt 


of a moſt curious epiſtle from a Mrs. 
Gruel, who informs me ſhe is your 
nurſe, and that you lie dangerouſly 111 
at Beamwell-hall in Devonſhire, As 


there are ſome terrifying circumſtances, 


mixed with the truly ridiculous, I 
beg, if your health will permit, that 
you will explain the whole affair, or 
get ſome more intelligent perſon to 
write to me immediately, as the good, 


tender, careful Mrs, Gruel, who in- 


forms me you were barbarouſly murdered, 


and 
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and yet are in a fair way of recovery, is | 
as unintelligible as a Dutch ſybil, or 
an Iriſh prophet. Be as expeditious 
in the return of an anſwer as poſhble, 


and it will put an end to the diſagree- 


able uncertainty of 


# 


FRANCIS DALTON- 
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LETTE 2X 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 
| * 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Bath, 

J Do not wonder you ſhould be fur- 

| prized at my laſt laconic epiſtle and 
enſuing filence, but I ſhall clear up 
what appears myſterious, by relating 
circumſtantially ſeveral uncommon in- 
cidents which have lately taken up my 


whole attention, and occafioned my 


ſeeming neglect. 


But 


GARE e 


| 

; 
' 
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But it may, perhaps, be firſt neceſ- 


ſary to congratulate you on your ſuc- 
ceſs, in ſo ſpeedily diſcovering your 
miſtreſt. 


Vou entreat me to encourage your 
flame: I can, as yet, diſcover no 
reaſon to diſapprove it, as you have 
drawn the young Lady, ſhe appears 
very worthy of the moſt tender at- 
tachment ; nor do I think from ſeve- 
ral circumſtances the truth ſtrained by 
your partiality, or the deſcription ex- 
aggerated. 


The violence of your affection is to 
be applauded, ſince its ſenſibility has 


1 ; ; worked 


1 


worked a reformation, which could 


not be effected by the influence of any 


paſſion leſs ſublime than love; and 

what other paſſion can equal that: 
For by this only being God might raiſe, 
In lands of Atheiſts ſubſidies of praiſe, 


«© Since none did e'er ſo dull or ſtupid prove, 


But own'd a God, and felt his pow'r in love. 


But if your paſſion did not meet with 


my entire approbation, I muſt confeſs | 


myſelf not in a humour to remon- 


ſtrate—I ſhould make allowances, 


great allowances. 


Perheps, the alteration of my ſtile, 
as well as the place from which I date 
my letter may greatly ſurprize you, 
But 
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But be attentive to my narrative, and 


ceaſe your admiration. 


Buſineſs called me to Exeter, which 
15 about fifteen miles from Belmont 


Lodge. 


| Returning towards the evening I 
gave my horſe the reins, 'and as he 
ambled on, loft myſelf in the wander- 


ings of fancy. 


My thoughts were however ſuddenly 
recalled by the report of a piſtol ; and 
I felt myſelf wounded in the arm. 


5 J had 


1 

I had not time to perceive from 
whom I had received the injury. A 
blow upon the back part of my head 
brought me to the ground, and ren- 
dered me ſenſeleſs. 


1 remained in this ſituation; I ima- 
gine from what I have fince been told 
about two hours—But it was three 
days before I recovered my ſenſes, as 

the wounds had thrown me into a fe- 


ver, and rendered me delirious. 


The. rogues I have not heard of 
fince, but they had entirely rifled my 
pockets. My loſs I eſtimate at about 
fifty pounds. 

VorL. I. F 


When 


ie 1.99 9 N 
When my reflection returned I per- 
ceived I was in an elegant apartment; 


but to whom it belonged was at a loſs 
to conceive. 


While I was ruminating, an elderly 
woman appeared ; the perſon who had 
been appointed to nurſe me ; ſhe drew 


gently towards the bed, and perceiv- 


ing my eyes wide open, and my looks 
directed to her, ſhe enquired how I 
did. 


I replied tolerably but continued, 
I ſhould eſteem it as a particular fa- 


vor if you would inform me how 1 


came here. 1 
« Came 


= 


« Came here, Sir,” (ſaid the old 
woman, ſhaking her head) © Lard help 
« you; you did not come here at all n 
cc you were brought here. Carrotty 
« Tom, the Poſtillion, and little Ben- 
c jamin, the Butler, brought vou here 

* and ſuch a ſpectacle eyes never 
< beheld. Why, Sir, they found you 
ce ſtark murdered j in the middle of the 
road“ 


cc Murdered, Goody, why I am 
« alive yet, thank God” 


« Alive, Sir, ah! you are alive; 

« things will hap that come: Mi- 
<« racles never ceaſe, You were brought 
„ «to 


5 


pl 1 1 - _ | = * 1 F 
* trude Gruel is, no care is wanting 
'«— Nurſes fave lives, and Doctors 
„ 1 '. K 1 — 
«are thanked for it: but things will 


(e he that are” 


Here I interrupted my talkative 


old attendant, 'as I perceived her 10- 


procure a reward for my reſurrection, 
Which ſhe placed to her own account. 
I, therefore, aſked her, if ſhe could 


inform me where my cloaths were, 


CE — 


completely plundered 
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4% to life again, indeed—bnt T ſay it, 
«that ſhould ſay it that where Ger- 


[1 quacity and proverbs were directed to 


1 She immediately produced them; 
upon ſearching, I found I had been 


5 "1 | | I inti- 
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I intimated as much to the old 


Woman. 


L ard bleſs us, and a-well-a-day | 85 
Laid ſhe, rather in confuſion, « well, I 


« hope the rogues will come to be 


cc hanged ! to add robbery to murder; 
« its a terrible world we live in. 1 


cc was in hopes that leaving you in 
the condition they did, was the 
* worſt of the matter —I'm ſure, 1 
< never once offered to look, into the 

6 cloaths ; thof Pye had em in my. | 
©* care fince here you've been—if. 


«© they had been made of diamonds 
* I'd ſcorn to ha touch'd em.“ — 
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10 
« do not doubt it, good Mrs. 
«© Gruel, but tho' this accident has 
x deprived me of what ready money I 
had about me, I ſhall take care to 
« well reward your trouble and fide- 
UF.” 0 


«A thouſand bleſſings on your 
« heart, Sir, and if ever you ſhould 
ce by ſuch another untoward accident 
« be murdered in ſuch a ſhocking 
© manner again, I hope you'll have as 
ce much pains taken to bring you to 


<« yourſelf as I have taken.” 


“I'm oblig'd to you, but I hope I 
Uh ſhall never have occaſion to give 


* you 


E 10 0% 


« you or any one ſo much trouble 


« again. However, I muſt beg you'll 
« inform me whoſe houſe I'm in; for 
«© Pm certainly under great obligation 
to the perſon,” 


& Ah! Sir, the good Lady of this 
* houſe, who order'd you to be taken 
& the greateſt care of, and ſent for me 
« to nurſe you, is the beſt creature in 
& all Devonſhire, and half a dozen 
© more counties to boot; ſhe's as 
& fair as the flowers in May—ſuch 
ce red and white—ſuch a ſhape—as 
« upright as a maypole : indeed, ſhe's 


« 4 little proud now and then, and 


ce very often whimey ; but Ev'ry bean 
F 4 


&« bath 
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« bath its Black: we | have all our 


(c failings; ſome more 3 ſome leſs; 


ce the ſun does not always ſhine; its 
* often night ; let thoſe without ſtain 
te throw the firſt ſtone 


« But, who is wh Nurſe : What 1 
ce her name?“ 


«© Who is ſhe, Sir e Who 
 ſhou'd ſhe be but Lady Beamwel! ; 
her husband, Lord Beamwell, died 
« About a twelvemonth ſince; he 
* hadn't much pleaſure with his bride; 


d well, God reſt his ſoul, for if he's 


6e in Heav'n he's where evry body 
ce wiſhed 


L ws J 
« wiſhed him many years ago. No- 
* body mourn'd for him but my 
« Lady, and ſhe wept for joy, an 
* ounce of good luck is worth a pound of 
& wiſdom; ſhe has mountains of gold, 
* and many good acres to comfort 
<« her; but be that as it may, the laſt 
c ſuitor may win the maid yet. How- 
cc ever, that's none of my buſineſs; 
« for thoſe that walk in the ſun may be 
« fand at laſt I 


This was the whole I heard at that | 
time, for the clack of Goody Gruel 
operated, by the help of her proverbs, 


in the manner of a ſleepy potion, and 


3 


lulled 


| [ 106 J — 
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„ lulled me into a very refreſhing ſlum- 
ber, which continued for better than 
four hours, and did me infinite 


ſervice, 


BELMONT. 


WET. 


f wel 


LETTER XIV. 


IN CONTINUATION OF THE 
FOREGOING. 


Bath 
| Wa EN the lady underſtood I 
was ſenſible, ſhe ſent a very polite 
meſſage to me by one of her ſervants, 
whom I charged with a ſuitable re- 
turn, bewailing the accident which at 
once obliged me to be ſo troubleſome | 
to her, and prevented me from per- 
ſonally paying my reſpects, as well as 
thanking her for her great hoſpitality 
and humanity. 


F 6 


From 
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From the loquacity of the nurſe 


and the footman, who came to enquire | 


after my health twice every day, I 


learned the outlines of this lady's hiſ- 
tory, which is ſomewhat ſingular, I 
Mall therefore relate it. 

She is the only daughter of a rich 
merchant, who, with a large fortune, 


a large ſhare of pride, and a great deal 


of ill. nature, retired from buſineſs to 


live upon an eſtate he had purchaſed 
in this county, and to enjoy his ſpleen 
with leſs interruption, and more fatis- 
faction to the malignity of his own 
diſpoſition. 5 


While 


5 
V 
Po 
| 
4 
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While he was inimerſed in buſineſs 


— though he had always been a bad 
huſband—the multiplicity of his affairs 
prevented him from giving the full 
ſcope to his temper, and allowed ſome 
intervals of eaſe to his hapleſs con- 
ſort, Mrs. Drawback ; but as ſoon as 
he got into the country, time hung 
heavy upon his hands, and he found 
he had nothing elſe to do but to tor- 
ment his wife; an employment ex- 
tremely ſuitable to his infernal incli- 


nations. 


The poor woman having now the 


whole artillery of his malice to com- 
bat, very ſoon broke * heart, and 
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left 
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left him to ſeek out ſome new object 


on whom to exerciſe his diabolical 
talent. | 


His daughter, the lady in whoſe 
houſe I found myſelf afrer the accident 
already related, was, at the time of 
her mother's death, about ſeven years 
of age; ſhe would, undoubtedly, have 
been the next facrifice to the inhu- 
manity of her parent's infernal temper, 
had not his ridiculous ambition be- 
friended her. 3 


He was one of thoſe citizens, who, 
after having amaſſed immenſe wealth, 
even to ſuperſluity, and enabled them- 


ſelves 


Ernte 

ſelves to purchaſe not only the com- 
forts, but the luxuries of life, ſtill re- 
main diſſatisfied - with the meanneſs 
common to their confined. underſtand- 
ings, is combined a degree of pride 


that for ever urges them to vie with 


nobility, not in riches alone, but in 


dignity too—a title is the rock upon 
which ſuch opulent citizens ſplit—nay, 


in ſpite of avarice, they will forfeit 


even the fruits of their former induſtry | 


for the airy bleſſing. ' 


Mr. Drawback had but this one 
child, and was not likely to have any 


more—1t was with him a determined 


point that ſhe ſhould marry nothing | 


beneath 
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beneath a lord—her early years diſco- 


vered ſo many charms, as ſeemed to 


preſage that her maturer attractions 


might merit the firſt peer in the realm 
nay, he had the ambition ſometimes 
not to deſpair of being allied to a ducal 


coronet. 


This diſpoſition was favourable to 
the education of Miſs Lydia. His 
avarice was ſubſervient to his ambition 5 
his heart and purſe were open to her 
improvements — and her ſeventeenth 
year ſaw her one of the moſt accom- 


pliſhed young ladies in the kingdom. 


It is true, ſhe wanted a knowledge 
of the world—but a lady, who ſuper- 


intended 


L J 
intended her education in the capacity 
of a governeſs, was perfectly ac- 
quainted with life, and a connoiſſeur 
in all that reſpected the bon- ton; from 
her ſhe had imbibed ſuch notions of 
the faſhionable world, and ſuch ideas 
of ſplendor, that ſhe daily ſighed to 
ſhine in a higher ſphere, and figure in 
ſcenes which, from deſeription, * 
fancied ſo nen. 


A Mr. Melmoth, a gentleman of 
the neighbourhood, had frequently 
ſeen her he was ſtruck with her 
beauty he admired—he loved her. 


But 


. 
But her father's known diſpoſition 


gave him the utmoſt deſpair he ſup- 
preſt his flame, and ſighed in ſilence. 


Some troops were quartered in the 
town —the officers gave a ball, to 
which all the neighbouring ladies were 
invited. 085 : 

Mr. Drawback permitted his lovely 
daughter, accompanied by her go- 


verneſs, to be preſent. 


To her own perſonal charms, and 
the bloom of youth, were added all 
the advantages of dreſs—ſhe ſhone— 
the eclipſed all the ladies preſent, and 

| Was 


55 
was triumphant over the hearts of the 


ſpruce brothers of the blade. 


One of theſe capering hero's, named 
captain Taſſell, was, perhaps, the 
molt finiſhed military coxcomb in the 
kingdom : he had never ſeen real ſer- 
vice, but was wonderfully great at 
reviews, thoſe army puppet-ſhews— 
Upon theſe oecaſions, he piqued him- 
ſelf upon making the moſt elegant 
appearance of any officer in the regi- 
ment—he was a maſter of ſmall talk— 


a connoiſſeur in dreſs, male and fe- 


| male—a diſtinguiſhed maſter of the 
ccremonies—a critic at the toilet, and 
always ſhone with uncommon luſtre at 
a tea- table. 
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F 
If any officer who had been in actual 
ſervice, by chance gave a deſcription 
in his preſence, of an action which, 
perhaps, did credit to the Britiſh arms, 


he was ſtigmatized as impolite, ſuch 


things were improper to be mentioned 
in genteel company—if he accidentally 


made uſe of a military term, he was 
an unpoliſhed ſavage, fit only to reſide 
amongſt the Cherokees or Catabaws. 


In fine, in his own opinion, he was 


the moſt accompliſhed man in the 


kingdom, and his merits ſuch that 


they muſt, of neceſſity, be irreſiſtible 
—with the ladies. | 


This 


1 12 f 
This military ſprig, who thought, 


in order to ſhow his breeding, it was 
indiſpenfible to fall in love with every 
fine woman he ſaw, now imagined it 
was incumbent upon him to carry off 
Miſs Drawback for ſeveral reaſons— | 
becauſe it would chagrin his brother- 
officers—becauſe ſhe was really hand- 
ſome—and becauſe the was heireſs to 
an immenſe fortune-—an article he was 


in no little want of. 


The next morning he dreſſed, in 


order to wait upon Mr. Drawback, 


never once dreaming of a repulſe. 


He arrived at the houſe -was ſhew- 
ed into a parlour— The old gentle- 
man 


E s 


man appeared—and— but as the dia- 


logue was very ſhort, it is unneceſſary 
to curtail it. 


” 
— —U— — Xs. HY. N — 
__ N — 
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e Hem ! hem! Sir, your humble i 
7] „ | 
« ſervant. Sir, you have a daughter; | 
it I had the honour laſt might”"—— | 
| . ; | 
[| 8 Well, Sir“ 
| « Well, Sir,—your moſt obedient, 
[ | e Sir—Sir, pleaſe to conceive that 1 
By 5 
ö [ * bear his Majeſty's commiſhon” 


. « And what then, Sir“ 


« Why then, Sir, it is very neceſſa 
« I ſhou 


* 


Ce 


& 
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I ſhould be treated with reſpe&t—L 


merely wanted to intimate” ——— 


4 Sir, I am intunately acquainted 
with what you want to intimate. 
After a great deal of circumlocution, 
and ceremonial abſurdity, your 
meaning in plain Engliſh would 
appear to be, that you are an ex- 
travagant coxcomb ; that you have 
ſpent ridiculouſly whatever you 
happened to poſleſs ; and now ha- 
ving nothing but a red coat, a tri- 


fling commiſſion, perhaps mort- 


gaged, for I have known ſuch things 
when I was in buſineſs, and a great 
deal of impudence left—you' very 

. « modeſtly 
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modeſtly apply to me for an alliance 
with my daughter—I knew your 
meaning as ſoon as you began to 


put your mouth in form to ſpeak— 


all you had to ſay was engraved 


upon that brazen countenance of 
yours—I have known cheats of 
every denomination—but cheats in 
red were always my utter aver- 
fion.” 


& Cheats, Sir !==Gad's curſe—old 


gentleman— I fancy I muſtꝰ — 


[ Laying his band upon his ſword, 
and cocking his hat. 


C Be calm don't be in a fever 7 
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young milkſop, it will ſpoil your 
complexion; beſides, my horſe- 
pond may bring on the cold fit it 
has a wonderful property at bring- 
ing on the ague—nay, don't frown, 
I am not ſo much angry with you, 
as aſtoniſhed at your impudence. 
My daughter would certainly have 
been a finer feather in your cap, 
than you ever yet wore—and a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds would have 


given greater credit to your com- 


miſſion, than it at preſent bears 
but 


* By the powers of beauty, Sir, 
this is inſufferable—but I'll tell you 


what, Sir nt 
Vol, I. G Na 
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« Nay, no ſwaggering, young gen- 
tleman, I can give commiſſions as 
well as his majeſty; I can com- 
miſſion my ſervants to uſe their 
horſe-whips with, I believe, greater 
dexterity than you can your ſword, 
therefore no reply, good military 
Sir, but march directly to your 
quarters or diſcipline's the word 
Here, Tom, Harry, you raſcals, 


ſee that gentleman on the other ſide 


the great gate, and if ever you ſuf- 


fer any rogue in red to come near 
me again, I'Il cut your ears off, ye 


heedleſs ſcoundrels, I Will.“ 


Terrified to the laſt. degree by the 


old gentleman's threats, our herd 


> ſcampered 


123 ) 
ſcampered off, overwhelmed with ſhame 
and aſtoniſnment; but as his brother- 
officers knew of his viſit, he reſolved 


not to make them 1 to his re- 
pulſe. | 


A lie | 1s both {word and ſhield to a 
coxcomb and a coward—of this wea- 
pon he therefore determined to avail 
himſelf. Adieu at preſent. 


tm JL 


LETTER FO 


IN CONTINUATION OF THE 
FOREGOING, | 


| Bath 
MR. Mclmoth, who had received 
an account from ſome of Mr. Draw- 
back's family of the officer's reception, 
happened to be at the coffee-houſe, 
when captain Taſſall firſt made his 


appearance after his repulſe. 
This coxcomb affected to appear 
very reſerved, talked myſteriouſly, and 


frequently ſmiled to himſelf. 


Some 


L 725 } 
Some of his brother officers enquired 


concerning his ſucceſs, 


He replied, things of conſequence 
could not be done in a hurry, though 
he believed nobody could puſh an 
affair of importance more expeditiouſly 
than himſelf—the old gentleman was 
to be ſure very whimfical, but he va- 
lued himſelf upon having a. peculiar 
method of dealing with ſuch people— 
the young lady had eyes, and ſeemed 
to be able to diſtinguiſh—her fortune 
was large to be ſure, but his liberty 
was ſtill more valuable—he did not 
know whether he ſhould refign a thing 
ſo precious upon the preſent confider- 

8 2 As ations 


12 
ations — his inclinations, he believed, 


might be indulged on leſs expenſive 
terms | 


The vanity and unparalleled impu- 
dence of this fop, with the villainy of 
his infinuations, inflamed Mr, Mel- 
moth with indignation, 


His paſſion for Miſs Drawback, 
together with a thorough conviction 
of the contempt with which the vain 
wretch had been treated, urged him 


to inſiſt upon an explanation. 


This the other, in a moſt inſolent 


manuer, peremptorily refuſed. 


Mr, 


„„ 


Mr. Melmoth thought proper 8 
call him out. vi | > 


His cowardice was immediately 
painted in his face, for he never ima- 
gined a country gentleman would have 


had ſpirit enough to riſk a rencounter 
with an officer. 


He grinned, and would have turned 
it off as a jeſt, proteſting that he meant 
nothing to the diſadvantage of the 
lady, nor had any deſign to affront the 
gentleman, 


Aſtoniſhed at his mean behaviour, 
Mr, Melmoth told him, he was a- 
G 4 ſcandal 


C! 
ſcandal to the army; but though he 


was unworthy his ſword, he ſhould 
chaſtiſe him as a ſcoundrel. 


So ſaying, he led him by the noſe 
from the coffee-room to the ſtreet, 
and, after heartily caneing him, obliged 
him to confeſs himſelf an infamous 


liar and calumniator, upon his knees. 


I 


Laden with this-diſgrace, he thought 
Proper to decamp from the town, to 


uſe his talents where his infamy was 
leſs known. 


The affair made a great noiſe, but 
Mr. Melmoth reaped no benefit from 
his ſpirited conduct. 

The 
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The lady, who knew her vindicator 
perſonally, beheld him only with 


eſteem a cold comfort to a warm 


lover. 


But Mr. Drawback perceived two 
great faults, in him the want of a 
great title, and great eſtate. 


As ſcandal is always general in her 
cenſures, which ill- nature takes care 
very particularly to apply, the officers 
belonging to the whole corps fell un- 
der the ſtigma of captain Taſſall's diſ- 
grace—they could not but look upon. 
the ridicule they underwent, as ori- 
ginating from Mr. Melmoth, though 

| G's the 
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the moſt thinking approved of his | 


conduct. However, one who had 


more of the romantic than reaſonable 


creature, or, in other words, more ſpi- 


rit than wit, thought it incumbent on 
him to wipe out the general ſtain—he 


challenged Mr. Melmoth. 


This gentleman's unſucceſsful paſ- 


ſion rendered him careleſs of life — he 


accepted the challenge - they tought 


—and the officer fell a victim to his 
impetuoſity. 

Mr. Melmoth fled to France, where 
he remains, trying to conquer a hope- 


leſs paſſion, and to ſecure himſelf from 


a proſecution. 


Theſe 


——— —— — 
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FTheſe incidents made a great noiſe. 
Miſs Lydia Drawback became the 
moſt faſhionable toaſt in the Weſt of 
England. At length, the affair reached 


the ears of the Earl of Beamwell. 


This nobleman had a mean perſon, 
a defective underſtanding, and was a 
ſlave to a complication of vices; how- 
ever, he was of an ancient and noble 
family, poſſeſt a title, had a large 
ſtate, and was firſt couſin to the 


prime miniſter,. 


From what he had heard of Miſs 
Drawback's beauty, youth, accom- 
plſhments. and fortune, he conceived 


the deſign of marrying her. 
3 G 6 He 


„ 

He fancied her blooming charms 

would ſuit admirably with his volup- 
tuous inclinations—her youth he ima- 
gined would bleſs his declining years, 
and ſmooth his aged bed with plea- 
ſures— nor did he think much of per- 
mitting her to ſhare his title, ſince he 


ſhould have the full . of her 
wealth and beauty. 


He had been apprized of Mr. 
Drawback's diſpoſition; and ſix dap- 
ple greys ſoon conveyed him to his 
houſe, 


His title eafily introduced him 
Negotiations between ſuch parties, are 


ſettled 


LC 199 1} 
ſettled with much greater eaſe than 
between lovers, where both are too 
timid to reveal, what they have a de- 
fire each other ſhall Know. 


Mr. Drawback was not long in 
aſſenting to his Lordſhip's propoſals, 
rhey were ſuch as he had impatiently 
wiſhed for—his daughter to be a 
Counteſs—delightful ! | 


But to fill the meaſure of his hap= 
pineſs, Lord Beamwell had thrown in - 
another ſweetner; he promiſed to uſe 
his utmoſt intereſt with his couſin, the 
miniſter, to obtain a peerage for Mr. 
Drawback himſelf, | 
This 
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This put him in raptures; he was 
enchanted with his Lordſhip, and every 
_ thing was ordered to be prepared to 
celebrate the nuptials with the utmoſt 


expedition. 


Vet, though his ruling paſſion was 
fo greatly flattered, he did not forget 
himſelf, nor the ſubordinate paſſions, 
to which he had been accuſtomed 
he drove an excellent bargain tor his 
daughter. 
MT 

In the courſe of trade he had been 
ſo uſed to the idea of advantage in all 
his dealings, that he could not forget 
it in this treaty ; to obtain one title, 
and 


1 * 
and be allied to another, he had, in- 
deed, agreed to give with his daugh- 
ter, a hundred thouſand pounds, but 
inſiſted that the nuptials ſhould not 
take place, unleſs that ſum, with a 
conſiderable eſtate beſides, was ſettled 
upon her, as a jointure; the whole 
to be ſolcly at her diſpoſal, in cafe of 
his Lordſhip's deceaſe, and ſubject to 
no deductions, or payments whats» 


e 


During the whole negociation, the 
young Lady was never once conſulted, 
but when the whole was reſolved on, 
ſhe was ordered to prepare for her 


nuptials on ſuch a day. 


She 


1 36 J 
She had ſeen his Lordſhip ſeveral 


times, and loathed him 


She had converſed with kim, and 
deſpiſed his intellects 


She, therefore, reſolved to remon- 
ſtrate 


— 


N. B. The reſt by the next poſt. 


— 


LET. 


LETTER I 
IN CONCLUSION OF THE 
FOREGOING. 

Bath. 


M ISS Lydia Drawback defired to 
ſpeak to her father privately—— 


She was ordered into his preſence ;—— 
upon her tender knees, and with her 
lovely eyes brimful of tears, exhibiting 
the figure of ſuppliant beauty in ſor- 
row, ſhe made uſe of all her rhetoric 
to unſettle his purpoſe, and ſet afide 
the treaty. BL Nb 


But in vain 


He 
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He was inflexible 


© She entreated him to conſider, that 


in the moſt important affair, which 
could concern her ; ſhe- had not been 
Allowed the privilege of a negative; 
or even conſulted upon the occa- 
ſion 


„ Conſulted,” cried he, in a paſſion, 
“% Why, what was I to conſult you 
« about ; don't I know better what's 
4 good for you than you do yourſelf; 
& have not I had more experience, 
60 and conſequently muſt have more 
& wiſdom; I've conſidered the thing 

5 L ſufficiently, 
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« ſufficiently, —its reſolved on, fo you 


« may reſt contented, 


© But, dear Sir, reflect a little with 
&« q parent's tenderneſs, that my whole 
e future happineſs depends upon this 
e ſtep; have ſome regard to the hap- 
C pineſs of a child, who never even in 
thought offended you. 

« Zouhds, I think the girl's mad; 
& why, have not I confider'd your 
1 happineſs ſufficiently ? Are you not 

“going to be married to a Lord * 
« Yes, Sir, but I may be unhappy 
„What with a Lord? : 


Reflect, 


„ 

& Reflect, Sir, ON the diſparity of 
* years. Reflect, girl, on the title 

4 Conſider, Sir, the diſagree ableneſs 
ce of his perſon.“ 

& Conſider, Child, he's a Lord; 
& —the girl's bewitch'd not admire 
& a Lord! I thought all young Ladies 
© had been doatingly fond of Lords. 
& Is not his blue ribbon a pretty orna- 
& ment: you're very fond of blue 
& ribbons to adorn yourſelf; and 
ce what's the matter a blue ribbon 
& ſhould not ſet off one fex as well as 
« the other; beſides, its a badge of 
& honor with him; it carries an air of 
* dignity with it: and his ſtar too, 
& didn't you obſerve the noble appear- 
4 ance of his ſtar; how it twinkled 
« Aye 
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Ce Aye—why huſley, its ſet with dia- 
4 monds.” os 


But what are ribbons and ſtars, 
« Sir, to peace of mind and hap- 
« pineſs 2” 


« What are they, Girl; why, the 
c very ſoul of them; you ungracious 
« girl, if you had a right notion of 
& things, you'd know that ribbons 
< and ſtars are the very foundation of 
6 happineſs,” 


« Sir, will you permit me to men- 
© tion one more objection.” 


Take 


L 142 ] 


ce Take care, huſſey, to let it be a 
& reaſonable one.” 


« Under ſubmiſſion then, Sir, to 
& your ſuperior. judgment; I think— 
cc J beg your pardon, Sir—but I really 
« think, my Lord but little better 
than an ideot; and ſure, you would 


& not have me united with a fool“ — 


. % A fool the girl's ſtark mad, by 
£ all that's lunatic ;——why, its totally 
% impoſſible, huſſey; he's worth thirty 
& thouſand a year; how can he be a 
& fool then?” — 


Hearing ſuch convincing arguments, 
the young Lady quitted her ſuppliant 


poſture, 
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poſture, in which ſhe had continued 


the whole time, and retired without 
making the leaſt reply. ; 


Her manner of departure alarmed 
her father, who being naturally of 
a ſuſpicious temper, thought her fi- 


lent departure, an implication of ſome 


_ finiſter deſign. He immediately fol- 


lowed her; locked her up; and or- 


dered, that ſhe ſhould be NONE 
guarded and watched. 


On the morning of the day ap- 
pointed for the nuptials, he diſpatched 


to her à card, containing as follows: 


« Daughters 
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& Daughter, prepare to obey me 
cc chearfully, or prepare to be diſin- . 
40 herited, and turn'd out of doors 


«6 immediately. You know my reſo- 


< lution,” 


To this ſevere meſſage, the young 
Lady ſent this reply: 


66 Sir, 


% know my duty your pleaſure 
cc ſhall be done—1 am all implicit 
* obedience.” 


This compliable anſwer ſo de- 
lighted Mr. Drawback, that he imme- 
diately ſent a fine pair of diamond 
ear-rings, as a preſent to his daughter, 
2 to 


— 
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to wear upon the occaſion, with the 


following 


n 8 


Good Girl wear thoſe ear- rings 
6 —dreſs yourſelf as elegantly as 
© poſhble—ſhine—be a Lady, and be 
© happy.“ 


At the appointed time, my Lord 


appeared as fine as every thing rich, 
and ornamental could make him ; in- 


' deed, the very worſt thing about him 
| was himſelf; he had a ſplendid equi- 
page, and a numerous retinue, 


. 


. 
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The Prieſt attended; nothing was 


8 but the preſence of the young 
. 


Every one's thoughts were upon 


her every one knew the match to be 
diſagreeable to her. 


At once to eaſe their doubts, and 
ſtill more aſtoniſh them, ſhe appeared, 
adorned by the richeſt attire, which 
ſeemed but as a foil to ſet off her 
beauty; ſhe was dreſt with the utmoſt 


elegance, and every thing about her 


diſpoſed with the greateſt taſte; but 
what was moſt ſurprizing, ſhe ſeemed 
quite 


„ 
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quite gay, chearful, and even pleaſed 


with her fate 
Her father was delighted 

My Lord was quite in raptures, 

And — | | 


The ceremony was performed. 


* 


All ſeemed joy and feſtivity; a noble 


banquet was prepared; the company 


were ſeated; the Peer in the higheſt 


ſpirits to have ſuch a lovely wife, and 
the father in raptures to behold his 
daughter a Counteſs; for the old 
Gentleman had taken care to have all 
the writings properly ſigned, ſcaled, 
and delivered—evyery thing was ſe⸗ 
"PT H 2 But 


1 
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But as the affairs of this world are 


ſubject to ſudden changes, an acci- 
dent happened, which threw the 


company into the utmoſt conſterna- 


The Peer, who was naturally in- 
temperate, being exhilerated to an 
uncommon pitch, upon the occaſion, 
and having toaſted his lovely bride in 
full bumpers of the richeſt wines, un- 
till he was in a ſtate of intoxication ; 
his ſpirits were all afloat—his raptures 
occaſioned too great a perturbation of 
mind,; his years were too many, his 
nature too weak to ſupport the exceſs ; 
he was ſeized with an apoplectic fit; 


* he 


[1 % 


he ſunk from his chair to the ground, 


and in a few moments expired. 


Thus the young Lady became in 
one day, a wife—a Counteſs—a wi- 


dow ; and tilt remained a virgin. 


The company departed ; the Peer 
was ſoon after buried with great pomp; 
the newly allied family put on mourn- 
ing, and the blooming dowager, a beak. 
ty a maiden Counteſs, and in poſſeſſion 
of a princely fortune, ſoon after repaired 
to Beamwell hall, the noble ſeat, where 
my life was ſo hoſpitably ſaved, and 


which was part of her jointure. 


H 3 


Enn | 

Such is the hiſtory of my kind hoſt- | 
eſs. I have been circumſtantial for = 
ſeveral reaſons; and in my next ſhall - 


be more particular about myſelf, 


3 
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2 
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BELMONT, 
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LETTER XVII. 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT 
TO | 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ, 


| Bath 
W HILE I remained at Beamwell 
hall, I ſent for my ſteward, and pro- 


perly rewarded the two ſervants, who 


ſo providentially found me, and were 


the means of ſaving my life, as well 
as my good talkative nurſe, who at- 
tended me with great care and tender- 


neſs, 


1 

When my health was ſufficiently 
| re-eſtabliſhed to admit of my paying 
my reſpe&s to the Lady; I fignified 
by her ſervant, that I wiſhed to have 
an opportunity of perſonally teſtifying 
my gratitude, for the great favors I 
had experienced in her houſe. 


She returned an obliging anſwer. 


I waited upon her—— 


I had from the report of the 
ſervants been taught to expect to 


ſee a beauty. 


But ſhe excecded, far exceeded, 
whatever their feeble expreſſions could 


pretend 
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pretend to deſcribe ; or, indeed, what 
I had ever in my life ſeen; or ima- 
gined did exiſt. HE: 6 


Our compliments were ſuitable to 
the occaſion ;—it is needleſs. to trouble 
you with them ; and the converſation 


became more general.. 


To all the bounties which Nature 
can beſtow, this lady ſeems to have 
received all the embelliſhments, which 
Art is able to give. 


Her underſtanding is ſublime, her 
wit entertaining, her genius pene- 


trating, and her manners elegant. 


5 


In 


ml 


Hh warns 
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In ſhort, rank, as ſhe is the firſt 


woman I could ever think compleat, 


ſhe is the firſt that could ever enn, 
my attention. 


Thus your once philoſophical friend 
can find no refuge in his own maxims, 
the Philoſophy of Love is the moſt 
powerful of any; his principles are 
innate, and his arguments irreſiſtable; 
he convinces without reaſon, and is 
tyrannic without provocation; he binds 
us in filken chains, which are ſtronger 
than thoſe of iron, he gives us plea- 
ſures which torment us, and pains we 
would not part from. In fine, Love 
is a riddle, which all are doomed to 
. 
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feel, though none are able to expound 
Nan unaccountable being, who plunges 
us in ten thouſand anxieties, yet, we 
fancy him 5 

The cordial drop, Heav'n in our cup has 
thrown, | | 


„To make this nauſeous draught of life go 


down ; 


Yet, my friend, I confeſs I love— 
love to diſtraction; this is the reaſon, 
why I informed you I ſhould have 
been very kind to any failings which 
the blind God might have induced you 
to commit -e are equally culpable; 


we muſt not correct each other. 


n I have 


3 

1 have taken leave of Ariſtotle, 
Plato, Bacon, and other reſpectable 
Ancients and Moderns: I converſe 
with none but Ovid, Cowley, and 
Waller; they are to me the moſt 
ſublime philoſophers at preſent. 


Yet, I have not revealed my paſ- 
fion to the Lady : I mean, by words ; 
but if the is able to read glances, 
tremblings, heſitations, and the whole 
of the filent language of love, ſhe 
muft by this time be perfectly ac- 


quainted with the ſecrets of my 
heart. 


I Sometimes 


, 


Sometimes too, the vanities, the 
droſs of the world, make me ſhudder; 


her title is far fuperior to mine, though 
my fortune is not inconfiderable, her's 
is much larger.— Theſe, theſe are bars 
my friend. 1 | 

If I dropt the leaft tender expreſ- 
fion, ſhe would affect not to under- 
ſtand me; if I was particular, ſhe 
was reſerved; but if I ſlided into fas 
miliarity, ſhe was all ſpirits. 

As it was not decent for me to re- 
main long in her houſe after my health 


was reſtored; I took my leave. 
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But 1 retained a ſervant of her's in 
my intereſt; one of the men who 
found me in that dangerous condition 


in the road, juſt for the ſake of a little 


intelligence. 


Juſt as I had ſettled ſome affairs at 
home, which were in confuſion from 
my abſence, this man ſent me informa- 
tion, that his Lady's time of mourn- 
ing being expired, ſhe was determined 
ON viſiting Bath, to launch into gayer 
| ſcenes than ſhe had hitherto been 
perſonally acquainted with, 


Love, like the attraction of load- 


ſtone to ſteel, draws us whither he 


pleaſes 3 
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pleaſes ; I could not reſiſt the impulſe 
to follow her. | 


This journey was the occafion of 
my laconic epiſtle to you, and of my 
letters being dated from this place. 


She is complaiſant, but not parti- 
cular to me. Patience, a very neceſ- _ 
ſary virtue in . lover, is the only piece 
of my former philoſophy which 1 have 
left. 


In ſpite of. her underſtanding, the. 
is immoderately fond of diſſipation, 
every kind of amuſement has charms 
for her; All the time ſhe can ſpare , 


from 


from the rooms, or attending places of 
public diverſion, is appropriated to pay- 


ing and receiving viſits cards, &Cc. 


Theſe are not the only grievances; 
ſhe has either in reality, or affectedly, 
commenced coquet.— All the fops in 
the place, attracted by her beauty, title, 
and fortune are continually buzzing 
about her; and what 1s worſe, ſhe 


ſeems pleaſed with their aſſiduities. 


Yet I love her—fondly love her, 
and even doat upon her follies ; nay, 
I admire the very things which render 
her the moſt ridiculous; ſo blind, ſo 


inconſiſtent is love. 


The 
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The poet ſays, 


© The proverb holds, that to be wiſe and love, 
Is hardly granted to the Gods above. | 


— 


And from what I am going to ſay, I 
imagine I ſhall not only be deemed 
_ unwiſe, but even in a downright ſtate 


of diſtraction. 


But I write to one who is ſenſible 
of, who feels the paſſion, and will 
conſequently allow for the contradic- 
tions, the incongruities in ſentiment, 
which it occaſions. | 


Be attention! 


* hen, 


i ia Þ 
Then, if this beauty, who is bleſt 
with every gift of nature, and adorned 
with every embelliſhment of art, would 
wave the diſparity of title and fortune, 
| would immediately renounce every 
| folly, every kind of. diſſipation for my 
ſake, and preſent me with her hand; 
1 would refuſe it. 


+ Even you may think this unac- 
countable, and deem me a ſtrange 
fellow ;—yet, I repeat, all charming 
as ſhe is, I would refuſe to accept her. 


I know you think me mad ; but I 
have a Scruple—a Delicate Objection 
—there—there's the rub, 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps you will ſay, why the de- 


vil then do you follow her? 


I will give you a lover's reaſon, | 


Frank, becauſe I can't help it—I am 


- borne away by an irreſiſtible impulſe. . 
I don't follow her, I am forced to 


. 


her, 


This you will fay is ſtrange, to be 
deſperately in love with, and follow a. 
beautiful, young, accompliſhed dow- 


ager—a virgin widow, with a title 
rich—at her own diſpoſal—and one 


who had been ſo kind, ſo hoſpitable 


to me; yet if ſhe would be partial 
enough to condefcend to bleſs me 
above 


. — 
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above my deſerts—to grant the full 


ſcope of my defires—T ſhould refuſe 
to marry her—Strange, indeed ! 


It is very true, Frank, but facts 
are facts, the thing is ſo—It is ſtrange 
but love occaſions many ſtrange 
things. 


. think I once told you, that love 
ſhould never make me ridiculous—TI 
remember I did but recolle&, that 


was before I knew what love was. 


You will, perhaps, tell me, I rea- 
ſoned very tolerably 1 the paſſion 
at that time. 


May 


a 
May be ſo- but it was only ſpecula- 
live love that employed my imagina- 
tion then I now feel the paſſion in 
its full force feel it praftically—T 
then fancied love could do great things 
I now find he can do more than I 
ever dreamed of—TI then thought of 
love as a philoſopher, I now feel it as 


I adore the Counteſs of Beamwell— 

I ſhall never be happy without poſ- 

ſeſſing her—yet never will poſſeſs her 

— this is to be ſure paradoxical—but 

I have an objeftion— a Delicate Ob- 
jection, 


LE To 
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FROM MISS GRINL x 
TO 
LADY BEAMWELL. 
"I LyDIa, London— 


SINCE you infiſt upon my till 
addreſſing you with that affectionate 
familiarity, you need not doubt of my 
. ſincerity, when I aſſure you, that no- 
thing could have given me greater 
pleaſure, than to hear of your health 
and welfare. 


I feli- 


a 


J felicitate you on your elevation in 


life; not that I think rank, or for- 
tune, can make any impreſſion on a 
mind like yours, but as they contri- 
bute in giving you greater ability to 


indulge a humane and feeling temper. 


Indeed, it is to me a great happi- 


neſs, to revive that ſincere and pleaſing 


friendſhip, which in our early years 


we conceived for each other at the 


boarding-ſchool, 


To parents there is certainly' a great 
reſpect due; but I think you extreme- 
ly fortunate in being freed from the 
domeſtic tyranny of one, who, (excuſe 


me) 


e 
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me) is hardly worthy of ſuch a daugh- 
ter; but you are doubly happy in be- 
ing freed at ſo critical a juncture from 
a man, your heart and underſtanding 


muſt have obliged you to deſpiſe.” 


You certainly could not be miſtaken 


in your conjectures concerning Sir 


James Belmont's paſhon—the ſymp- 


toms were too evident. 


That he muſt hear you were gone 


to Bath is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, and 


that he would follow you is as feaſible 
to conjecture, 
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But that an affected indifference 


would rivet his chains, and being 
ſeemingly fond of follies you really 
_ deſpiſe, would prove the ſincerity. of 
his paſſion, I cannot ſo clearly per- 


celve. 


I am all ſubmiffion to your ſuperior 


judgment, but in my poor opinion, 


the heart is a very ticklith thing, and 

experiments which run counter to diſ- 
cretion extremely dangerous, 

" Inſtead of rivetting his chains, your 
apparent follies may alarm him too 


much, and your indifference drive him 


to deſpair; and you know deſperation 


Vor. I. I has 


wh 


— 
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has cauſed many priſoners to break 


from confinement. 


With reſpect to my own ſituation, 
my papa is as unſocial as ever, and 
my mama as fond of amuſements, 
but ſhe is in every other reſpect ſo 
amiable a woman, and ſo good a pa- 
rent, that I chearfully comply with 
her deſire in viſiting many faſhionable 
places, from which my inclination 
would prompt me to be abſent—nay, 
I often entreat her permiſſion to go, 
and beg her to accompany me, know- 
ing that the firſt propoſal coming from 
me, would, to her, prove the moſt 
agreeable. | 


We 


Aae 
Me are frequently viſited by a Mr. 
Dalton, a gentleman we accidentally 
met with at Mr. Bronzure's the pain- 
ter, and to whom my mama thought 


Proper to give an invitation. 


My mama had a defire to be at the 
laſt Maſquerade—I perceived it, and 
| inſinuated that I had an inclination to 


go ſhe was pleaſed at my having an- 


ticipated the motion 


Diana was 
the character I choſe. lj 


A Maſk in a plain domino followed 


us the whole evening, and was ex- 


tremely particular in his aſſiduities. 
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My mamma was alarmed, and we 


took an opportunity to ſlip away. 


I fince find this very Maſk, is the 
identical Mr. Dalton who viſits us !— 


He is acquainted at Mr. Bronzure's ; 
my mamma was ſo pleaſed with my 
appearance in the character of Diana, 
that ſhe would have me drawn 1n that 
dreſs. 


In the courſe of calling at Mr. Bron- 
zure's, to ſee how he went on, we 
met Mr. Dalton, and he ſeemed to 
receive my mamma's invitation with 
pleaſure. 


I can't 


Tt a] 
I can't think he knocks at our door 
as a common acquaintance—he is too 
particular—from ſeveralcircumſtances, 


I cannot help placing his viſits to my 


account 


You will be inclined to know, if 


he has made any impreſſion on your 
friend— 


1 think—no- 


He is a gentleman of family, for- 
tune, and character, and ſeems, | by 
nature and education, to poſleſs every 
accompliſhment neceſſary to render 
him amiable—yet to me he is indif- 


terent. 
: 1 


| 


I find 
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I find he is rather a libertine, but in 


that his own good ſenſe may reform 


him, 


I muſt confeſs, that from what lit- 
tle obſervation I have ever made on 


the ſex, I think him more agreeable 


than any I have ever yet met with— 


but that's nothing—we fancy many 
things agreeable to the imagination, 
which make no impreſſion upon the 
heart; ſo that my affections are en- 
tirely my own, and I am entirely 


yours, 


FRANCES GRINLY. 


L E T. 
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FROM LADY BEAM WE LI. 
T © 
„„ MISS GRIN I v. 


 AMIABLE Fax Nr, Bath * 


1 HAVE confeſt my prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of Sir James Belmont; and the 
; methods I intend to purſue z though 
| | my dear friend does not coincide with 
me; yet I could give her ſufficient 


reaſons for my conduct, however, ſuf- 
fice it to ſay, that I would wiſh to try 


> | 
* 
* 


him to the utmoſt. If he is alarmed 
Ls. without 825 
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without occaſion, I ſhall be confirmed 
in his being of a ſuſpicious temper ; 
a temper that I above all others diſ- 


like: I may be particular, but I would 
rather be witleſsly particular, than 


wiltully unhappy. 


I would have the man with whom 
I am deſtined to paſs my life, willing 
to overlook, nay, incapable of ſeeing 


any blemith in my perſon, or foible in 


my underſtanding, he ſhould be blind 
to every thing which did not border 


upon criminality ; I would have him 


To my virtues very kind, 
„To my faults a little blind, 


And J will add, indulgent too. 


Conſider, 
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Conſider, my dear, before the in- 


diſſoluble knot is tied, what allow- 


ances are made in our favor: but 
when once that is over, men do not 


think us altogether ſo faultleſs ; we 


are no longer angels, Women are 
mortals—and mortals muſt have faults 


—they watch all our actions; they 


ſcrutinize our conduct with the utmoſt 


ſeverity ; and lay in wait to catch our 
follies, while every little foible is mag- | 
nified above its real ſize, in proportion 
to their former incredulity of beliey- | 


ing us capable of committing any. 


Then how cautious ought we to. 


be beforchand ; how careful to ſecure 


"8 a retreat 


| [!] 


erer — 
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„ 
a retreat for our own deficiencies, in 
the eaſineſs of their tempers or good- 


neſs of their hearts. Conſider, our 


charms will not always laſt, nor while 
they do laſt, be equally powerful. 

« Beauty ſoon-grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe?” 
Then is it not a piece of neceſſary 
prudence, by. exhibiting more follies. 
than we really have, to make ſure of 
a reverſion of indulgence for thoſe we 
do poſſeſs, and to win the whole ſtock 
of their gbod-natu re over to our party, 


while it is in our power, as well as to 


try their patience to the utmoſt, in or- 
der to know its full extent. 


Policy 


id 
> 4 


Policy is as neceſſary in love-affairs. 
as in ſtate-affairs.. 


But not to be tedious, I wiſh your 
mamma would conceive a defign of 
taking a trip to Bath.— I long to em- 
brace you. —Do, my dear, put ſuch a 
{ſcheme forward. 


I believe you are as much mine as 
you are able to be.— But as for your 
affections being yours, I beg your 
pardon.— 


Your heart betrays you, and Mr. 
Dalton peeps through your indiffer- 
| I 6 ence: 
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ence very plainly, and informs me, 
you are not quite ſo unconcerned as 


you fancy yourſelf— 5 


You heſitate too much to be cool, 
and deny your being affected too ear- 
neſtly not to have received the infec- 


tion 


Probe the wound to the quickk— 


examine yourſelf cloſely—Tell me 
how you are when Mr. Dalton is 


preſent. 
And tell me how you are when 
he is abſent— 


And 
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And who you dream about ſleeping 


And how you are waking, 
Write, however, to &c. 
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LETTER XX 

FROM FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ, 
T 0 1 

SIR JAMES BELMONT. 


= ZE E Lend 
1 AM al impatience to open. my 
mind to Miſs Grinly, but cannot gain 
an opportunity ; I often viſit there; 
the mother preſerves a decent polite-- 


neſs, the daughter a modeſt reſerve, 


But I want to come to an eclairciſſe- 
ment, which the old lady, who watches. 
the 


F 


the young one with the eyes of Argus, 
aſſiduouſly prevents. I could be very 
angry with her, if ſhe had not given 
birth to ſuch an angelic being as her 
amal daughter. 


So ſtand my affairs at preſent now 


fig yours- 


Your laſt letter is a pe riddle, 
which 1 beg you will explain in your 


next. 


I can't think what your objection. 
to the lady can be your conduct is 
quite paradoxical, 


OG I hope 
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I hope your Delicate Objection is 
not a ſentimental picce- of abſurdity, 
built upon modern refinement ; a va- 
pour of the head formed by your own 
ingenuity, to make your heart un- 


happy---for 
* Some have too much wiſdom to be happy.” 


Do not be too delicate ; do not let any 


romantic idea ſuperſede a real bleſſing, 


nor ſuffer an imaginary notion of un- 
exiſting perfection to be your perpe- 
tual puniſhment. Let me hear from 


you ſoon, and believe me to be 
Yours, &c. 


DALTON. 


L E T. 


—_— 


„ 


rr. 


TROM SIR JAMES BELMONT 


- 


T0 
FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dear FRANK, 7 Bath 


1 Don't wonder that you ſhould be 
ſurprized at my laſt epiſtle. It muſt, 
indeed, appear enigmatical ; bift I 


ſhall here ſolve the difficulty, and ex- 
plain my meaning, 


You know I informed you, that 
lady. Beamwell was greatly averſe to 


an union with her late lord; yet, when 
| matters 
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matters were brought to a criſis, ſhe 


patiently ſubmitted, or, indeed, ra- 
ther chearfully complied. 


What am TI to think of this com- 
pliance ? Was it an implicit obedience: 


to her father's commands? or, 


Was ſhe allured by the glare of a 
title, a ſplendid equipage, and a pro- 
fuſion of wealth? or, 


Was it to get free from her father's 
domeſtic tyranny, to be more her own 
miſtreſs, and to launch forth leſs lia- 
ble to obſervation and cenſure, into 


| thoſe gay ſcenes of diſſipation which 


the ſeems ſo much to admire. 


If 


„ 

If the firſt—She who to a father's 
unjuſt commands, could ſacrifice her 
own future happineſs, would, when 
once freed from the diſagreeable tram- 
mels which ſhe had been obliged im- 
plicitly to obey, be intoxicated with 
her new acquired liberty, and facrifice - 
my happineſs to any ſudden whim, or 


predominant deſire; thoſe who can 
give up every future conſideration for 
a little preſent eaſe, would, to gratify 
a ruling paſſion, pay but ſmall atten- 
tion to another's ſatisfaction. 


If the ſecond—Reaſon induced her. 
It denotes a littleneſs of mind, and 
narrowneſs of underſtanding, which, 
to: 


Fi 


to a thinking man, muſt en very 
diſagreeable. 


But if the was biaſſed by my third 
ſuppoſition (and it is probable ſhe was, 
ſince ſhe does not appear of a temper 
ſufficiently humble to have ſubmitted 
to the firſt, or of an underſtanding 


ſufficiently weak to have been miſled 


by the ſecond) it is much more alarm- 
ing; to be ſo totally devoid of ſenti- 


ment as to reſign every delicate con- 


ſideration for a little momentary eaſe, 


and the indulgence of a few favourite 


follies. 


Thus, 
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Thus, in whatever point of view I 
behold her marriage, it ſhocks my 
Delicacy. 


It is true, Providence interpoſed, 
and ſnatched her huſband from a con- 
ſummation which appeared truly un- 


natural. 


But her culpability remains —ſhe, 
in mind, ſubmitted even to conſum- 
mation - there's the rub for ſhe could 
not poſſibly foreſee its prevention 
the ſacrifice was made on her part, 


fate prevented the completion on his. 


This is my Objection; you, ſurely, 
cannot think it too Delicate, unleſs 


you 


| 10% 


you hold that love is ſeated in the - 
blood, rather than in the ſoul. Be 
it as it will, I am diſtracted with paſ- 
ſion, yet a ſlave to Scruples of Senti- 
ment. I never can think of an union 
with her, yet cannot bear the thought 
of depriving myſelf of her- dear pre- 
ſence; this is my preſent ſituation; I 
have an objection to her manner of 
thinking, an impeachment of her de- 
licacy, yet I have ten thouſand objec- 
tions againſt quitting the purſuit of 
her. | 


« A thouſand things affect a lover's mind, 

% For which another can't a reaſon find ; 

„And tho! the univerſe ſhould deem him 
«© wrong, 5 

4 Still his excuſes to himſelf are ſtrong.” 


You 
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d with the 


OW acquainte 
conflict which ſubſiſts in the breaſt of 


the diſtracted 


— 


You are n 


BELMONT. 
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WM ETT:ER XX 
FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 
TO 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ. 


Dtan Francis, | Bath. 


B ESI DES an innumerable train 


of follies, I have no leſs than five 


profeſt rivals—a modern maccaroni 


an antiquated beau——a parrot 
a monkey—and a lap-dog.—The laſt 
three are certainly the moſt reaſonable 
animals of the five, as they act ac- 


cording to their nature; but the two 


former are more talkative than a par- 


„ ” rot, 


Ft 
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rot, more eren than a monkey, 
and have much leſs ſagacity than a 


lap-dog. 


Yet I'm obliged to be complaiſant 
to the two coxcombs ; to praiſe the 
converſation of the parrot, applaud | 


the beauty of the lap- dog, and * 


mire the tricks of the monkey. 


A painful ſlavery, you'll allow. But 
I have been reduced by the tyrant 
Love to ſituations as truly ridiculous 
and humiliating. "Twas love made 
Hercules learn to ſpin, changed Ju- 
piter into a bull, and loſt Mark An- 


Vor. I. R Ä» 
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thony the world; for, as the poet 
ſhews, 


& All are fools or lovers firſt or laſt,” 


'For, 


„% The proverb holds, that to be wiſe and love, 
“Is hardly granted to the Gods above.“ 


Then, I hope, none will expect me to 
be wiſer than the Gods themſelves, 


You will, doubtleſs, think me ex- 
tremely inconſiſtent. All men are fo 
in ſome degree; and if I'm guilty of 
more folly than my neighbours, I 
can't help it 


. . & x x i a ic x i x x SSN ASE | 


A ſudden 
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A ſudden interruption from a gentle- 
man, who called upon me, and took 


me out; but it was productive of ſome 
droll circumſtances. _ 


I ſhall relate them. ®. 


— 


One of my rivals, the macaroni, 
happened to be at à coffee-houſe, to 
which my friend induced me to go. 


He was playing himſelf off Every 
part of his dreſs became the object of 
his own admiration, in order to excite 
that of others. 


Being in the full view of a pier- 
glaſs, all his effeminate features, with 


: K 2 their 
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the exterior embelliſhments, appeared 
to have abſorbed his whole attention, 
and, without condeſcending to regard 
any other perſon in the room, he 
ſeemed to obſerve himſelf with a fin- 
gular comPlacency. 


Mr. Gilliflower, for ſuch is the 
name of this ſprig of modern refine- 
ment, ſometimes ſmirked to himſelf, 
then ſmiled at his ſhadow in the glaſs, 
gave a, hem !—then caſting a glance 
at his lily white hand, ornamented 
by the luſtre of a fine diamond ring, 
he ſimpered inſignificantly; at length 
he took a pinch of Orangerie, that 
the diſplay 2 5 be greater; this 
cauſed 
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eauſed him to ſneeze, and, in a 

ſqueaking voice, to bring out a Gad's 

Curſe. At which critical inſtant, a 
brother coxcomb by chance entered 

the room, and hearing the expreſſion, 
emphatically cried Ameng This cu- 

rious ſpecimen of macaroni wit was 
ſcarce uttered, when both the puppies | 
laughed moſt immoderately. 


T had fcarce patience to bear;their 
impertinence. 


: 


4 ** 


And a few moments more quite 
exhauſted my whole ſtock of patience. 


The coxcomb Gillifiouns, began to 
boaſt of his intimacy with Lady Beam- 
K 3 well 


1 

well, and of the favourable opinion ſne 
entertained of his merits, in ſuch di- 

rect and grofs terms, as could nor fail 
to give his auditors an unfavourable 
opinion of both the Lady's under- 
ſtanding ang 8 12 tion; and what 
is ſtill more provoking, che other cox- 
comb, though in fact he had never 
ſeen the Lady in his life, confirmed 


by oath all that his brother puppy 
had the impudence to aſſert. 


J loſt all patience, 


J aſked him, if he dared maintain 
his infamous aſſertions. 


He 
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He replied, he did pant, at any 


time, and in any place, and upon all 
occaſions. 


I told him, I was glad of it, as no 
time appeared ſo eligible as the pre- 
ſent, while the occaſion was recent in 

the mind; and that it was an eaſy 
matter to adjourn to a proper place. 

He changed colour and began to 
alter his note, by replying, that he 
knew of no ſuch extreme precipitancy 
neceflary upon ſuch occafions ; that 
calmneſs was the only ſign of true 
courage, and that he always choſe to 
act with a philoſophical coolneſs, as 

K 4 he 
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he did not love to incommode him- 
ſelf with trifles, 


I informed him, that he muſt either 
walk out with me, or put me under 
a neceſſity f proceeding in a more 


 eonciſe, though, Rs leſs agree- 


able manner. 


He returned, that he was not diſ- 
poſed to walk, and ſhould not act con- 
trary to his own inclinations, to gratify 

the deſire of any man . 


His affected non chaltnois and dif- 
ſembled compoſure, excited at once 


my contempt and indignation, —TI _ 


ſtepped 
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ſtepped to the box in which he fat, 
and taking his nofe between my fin- 
gers, led him to o the door. 


His companion honoured me with 
the epithet of Brute, which I reſented 

by ſerving him exactly in the ſame 

manner. 5 | : 


They had juft ſenſibility ſufficient 
to feel ſuch a public affront, and mo- 

deſty enough left to retire from Bath 

with great precipitation, 


The affair became the converſation. 
of the day at all the card tables; con- 
ſequently Lady Beamwell muſt ſoon 

K 3 have 
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have been acquainted with it: yet ſhe 
has not given me the leaſt room to 


imagine ſhe is acquainted with ſuch a 


circumſtance, but behaves to me in 


the very ſame manner that ſhe did 
prior to the tranſaction, | 


She is a perfect enigma; I ſhall not 
here attempt to account for effects, 
the cauſe of which cannot be traced; 
but remain, | 


Your cordial friend 5 


BELMONT. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


FROM SIR JAMES BELMONT, 


To 


FRANCIS DALTON, ESQ, 


Daa Fane, B 
| 1 N a place of continual amuſement 
| and diſſi pation, I am here an uneaſy 

ſpectator of the follies of others. All 
the company ſeem to fancy they were 
vorn only for pleaſure. The gratifi- 
cation of their paſſions and appetites 


are their only purſuits; and they ap- 
pear ſo eager to murder time and break 
K their 
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their conſtitutions, that a reaſonable 
perſon would ſwear they are poſſeſſed 
by ſome epidemic diſorder which per- 
petually ſtimulates them to all that is 
prepoſterous. . 


3 


The real libertine is the Child of 
Pain, inſtead of the enjoyer of 
real pleaſure — he purſues exceſs in 
lieu of ſatisfaction, and in the room of 
that felicity which he ſo ardently 
wiſhes for, can only now and then cateh 
a tranſitory amuſement ; for it gene- 
rally happens that he is ſtung by diſ- 
appointment, ruined by extravagance, 
tortured by diſeaſe, and tormented by 
a bad conſcience, Thus his fancied 
5 pleaſures 
3 | 
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pleaſures. end in actual pains, and the 
fervor of his purſuits only lead him to 
diſguſt ; well may the Poet fing, | 


ce Pleaſure but cheats us with an * 
name, | 
Still ſeems to vary, yet is ſtill the ſame; 
Amuſements, all its utmoſt ſkill can boaſt; 
By uſe it leſſens, and in thought is loſt, 
The youth that riots, and the age that 
hos hoards, . 
&« Folly that ſacrifices things to words, 
Pride, wit, and beauty in one taſte agree, 
*Tis ſenſual, or tis mental luxury; 
Sad ſtate of nature, doom'd to future pain, 
Someting to win and want but never 
6 gain. | 
80 Reſtleſs we live, and diſappointed die 


6 Unhappy, | 
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© Unhappy, yet we know not how, or why; 
% Reaſon perhaps may lend her gen'rous 


4 aid, 
Can ſhe direct us in the doubtful ſtrife ? 


cc life ? | 
« To human reaſon then from weakneſs 
4 free, | . 
c Partakes ſhe not of our infirmity ? 
« Alas! experience but too plainly ſhews 
„That man can act againſt the truths he 
„ 6 knows, . 3 
% By cuſtom led, or by allurements won, 


« Diſcern thoſe evils which he cannot 
| & ſhun.” 


Excuſe this long extract, but the 
lines are ſo exremely beautiful, that 1 
could 


“ Reaſon, who never yet her truſt betray d; | 


Can ſhe conduct us through the maze of 
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could not reſiſt an inelination to tranſ- 
cribe them. 


Thus are poor mortals deluded in 


what they are moſt ſolicitous to obtain. 
If we are diſappointed in what we 
purſue with too great a propenſity, we 
become miſerable. If we arrive at the 


enjoyment of what we ſeek, we loſe 


the bliſs in the fruition, the pleaſure 


palls upon our too long expecting ap- 
petite, or does not come up to the 1dea 


ue conceived during the purſuit, 
Thus our fanguine hopes, our moſt 
_ ardent defires, when not gratified, are 


ſure to torment us, and when gratified 
to the utmoſt, to give us no real ſatiſ- 


faction; 
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faction ; deſires encreaſe upon, : 
we ſigh for ſomething ſtill unpaſſeſſed, 


and that ſomething, as the poet ſays, 


. Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. 
Therefore, thoſe whoſe paſſions are by 
nature ſubſervient to the guidance of 


reaſon, rather thoſe who are not under 
the influence of any ſtrong paſſions, 
who can curb their deſires, and be mo- \ 
derate in their purſuits are the beſt cal- 
culated to enjoy as much felicity as this 


ſublunary ſtate of things will admit, 


Suchare not the people who reſort to 
Bath—they ſeem all ſolicitous to obtain 
pleaſures, they are all violent, in their 
purſuits, and PR they may often 
appear 


firm, ; are never lan happy.— 1Y 
Nay, I dare avouch, that take a hun- | 
dred of the merrieſt faces in Bath, and 

a hundred fimple nymphs and ſwains 


from the neighbouring villages, that 

upon a ſcrutiny into the real ſentiments 
of their hearts, the rural troop will be 
found to have greatly the advantage 


in point of real n 
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Amidſt all theſe ſcenes of 1 
riot this polite buſtle of amuſement 

—T am a prey to the moſt mortifying 
melancholy.—Purſuing the ſubſtance 
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with unremitting avidity; when, if 
ſhould prove ſucceſsful, my temper 


Ln, wou Id 


would abſolutely deny me the fruition 
of what my aſſiduities might deſerve, 
and compel me to be content with the 
ſhadow only, 


Thus critically, or rather whimſi- 
cally fituated, my paſſion may be truly 
termed equivocal,—I wiſh for what I 
dread to obtain, and defire what [I 
ſhould not dare to taſte, —Strange in- 
confiſtencies l- 


riddles. 


But love deals in 


You think I carry my Sentimental 
Scruple too far; it may be ſo—per- 
haps in my theory of love I have re- 
fined too much=——and a heart like 


mine, 


mine, abounding with ſuch nice pecu- 


liarities, may not eaſily arrive at hap- 
pineſs, I allow - but you muſt grant, 
that if no ſuch Delicate Objection ex- 
iſted—if every ſcruple was fully ſatis- 
fied that my ſoul is capable of re- 
ceiving a more ſublime degree of hap- 
pineſs, a more enraptured pleaſure 
„ than ſuch as are leſs nice. 


Nor ought I to be accuſed of being 
too particular, I wiſh we were leſs 


tenacious of copying our polite neigh- 
bours the French, in being toute degape, 
and ſpurning that celeſtial maid De- 
cency.—TI wiſh the moſt minute Deli- 
cacy was diffuſed in every Britiſh breaſt, 


and 


" 2 
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and not confined to few, who like my- 


ſelf, may be deemed ſingularly abſurd. 


In Turky, this heavenly emanation 
is not only conſtitutional in a few, 
but even a national characteriſtic; for, 
if we may credit Monſieur Tournefort, 
phyficians for the ſecret maladies of the 
female ſex, would in that country have 
no practice, Would to heaven a ſimi- 


lar Delicacy was prevalent in England! 


& When I was brought into the 
“ Grand Signior's Seraglio (ſays the 
&© above mentioned learned traveller) 
& in the character of a phyſician, I 
4 was not a little ſurprized in looking 


&« along: 


Ce 


* 


0 


La) 


4 
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along a gallery, to ſee a great num- 
ber of naked arms ſtanding out from | 


the ſides of the room, 


> f could not imagine what this 


<c 
ce 
6 
«c 
« 
cc 
(6 


cc 


ct 


cc 


xc 


could mean, till I was informed, 
thoſe arms belonged to bodies which 
I muſt cure, without knowing any 
more about them than what I could 
learn from the-arms : I was not al- 
lowed to aſk a queſtion of the pa- 
tient, or even of her attendants, leſt 


I ſhould find it neceſſary to enquire 


concerning circumſtances, which 


the Delicacy of the Seraglio permits | 
not to be revealed. 


« Hened 
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« Hence the phyſicians in the eaſ- 


„ tern countries pretend to know all 


ec diſeaſes by the pulſe, as quacks in 
Europe pretend to cure people merely 
c from ſeeing their urine,” 


A certain writer remarks upon this 
paſſage, that if Monſ. Tournefort had 
been a quack of that kind, that it is a 
query whether at Conſtantinople, he 
would have been allowed by the jea- 
lous Turk, the liquid neceſſary for ex- 
erciſing his art, though the life of a 

favourite miſtreſs had depended on it, 
while we let every quack handle our 
wives and daughters as freely as butch- 
ers do their cattle, 
5 Thus 


nl it 


E 


Thus we may perceive chat Delicacy 
is a natural inmate of the human 
breaſt, fince it flouriſhes among arude 
5 people, in other reſpects uncultivated 

in their minds and brutal in their man- 
ners. — Vet in the humble and ſervile 


imitation of French fopperies and 


French faſhions, we have not only got 


rid of almoſt every ſocial virtue, but 


of that ſublime, that attractive del - 
cacy, which may juſtly be admired as 
| the greateſt mental embelliſhment, and * 
with propriety termed the neatneſs of | [ 
| the ſoul. 1 


With Swift let me exclaim, 


« O Decency! celeſtial maid! 
% Deſcend from Heaven to beauty's ard.“ 
I am 
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